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Chronicle 


Home News.—The struggle over the nomination for 
the Attorney-Generalship was ended on March 17. On 
that day the President submitted the name of Mr. John 
G. Sargent, of Vermont, and on the 
same day the nomination was reported 
back from the committee and im- 
mediately approved by the Senate without a record vote. 
Mr. Sargent had been one of those mentioned as likely 
to receive approbation from the Senate. He has hitherto 
enjoyed a purely local reputation in his own State. Those 
who know him, however, state that in spite of his home- 
spun quality, he is a sound lawyer and an acute and 
experienced prosecuting officer. He was, at one time, 
President of the Vermont Bar Association. He is 
reported as having taken a firm stand against the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Amendments, and also against the Bonus Bill. With this 
appointment ends what at one time threatened to be a 
serious struggle between the President and members of 
the Senate for control of the new Congress. The out- 
standing surprise of the whole matter was the revelation 
that the Administration will not have the plain sailing 
predicted for it after the last election. 

On March 17, the Secretary of the Treasury made an 
important address at Richmond, Virginia. The point of 
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Mr. Mellon’s address was that the Revenue Act of 1924 
was tax reduction, but not tax reform. 
Such reform, he said, should strike at 
the fundamental evil of high surtaxes 
which, he said, have the effect of driving wealth out of 
industry into tax-exempt securities. This in turn has 
the double result of reducing the available capital in the 
country and of depriving the Government of a very large 


Mellon Tax 
Program 


- source of revenue. This is the theory of taxation which 


Mr. Mellon has consistently upheld, and his statement is 
probably to be taken as a forecast of administration policies 
in the next session of Congress. Mr. Mellon also attacked 
the system of both State and Federal Governments tapping 
the same source of revenue through inheritance taxes. 
He claimed that this overlapping system imposes undue 
burdens on the taxpayers and destroys sources of revenue 
which mean little to the Federal Treasury but much to 
the State. Mr. Mellon claims agreement for his taxation 
theories among Democrats, notably former Secretaries 
Glass and Houston. 

On March 19, the country’s sympathies were strongly 
roused by the news of a severe tornado passing the day 
before across the lower part of Illinois. It is said that this 
tornado, typical of that section, was 
not any more severe than others of 
the same type, but unfortunately, 
happened to pass over land which was very thickly popu- 
lated. The result was a very severe casualty list amount- 
ing to more than 800 dead, 3,000 injured, and 15,000 
homeless. The property damage also was enormous. 
Help was forthcoming from all sections of the country 
and notably from the American Red Cross. Messages of 
sympathy were received from the Pope and from the 
Governments of Austria, Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan and Norway. 


Tornado in 
Illinois 
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Austria.—“ Unemployment is still increasing,” writes 
the Neues Wiener Tageblatt. At the end of February 
doles were being served out to 79,073 unemployed workers, 
with 90,773 applicants on the list for 
future consideration. But this help is 
extended to the manual laborers alone 
while intellectual workers, who are in an even worse 
condition, neither receive doles nor are kept on the list 
of the unemployed. Just now the number of these 
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among the educated classes in Vienna alone is estimated 
at about 100,000. The poverty among them is appalling 
and without relief. On an average 130 persons apply for 
shelter to the police each night, since they are not able to 
pay for a lodging. Whole families are thus cast adrift. 
Meanwhile the prices for the necessities of life are con- 
stantly rising. All the efforts of the Government to 
prevent this have been fruitless. The rate of interest for 
borrowed capital makes enterprise impossible. The people 
are desperately crying out for help. Some would have 
a Danube Federation, others desire to be united with 
Germany. It is clear that some action must be taken; that 
is the solemn duty of those who have forced Austria into 
this situation. The idea of a Danube Federation, however, 
is fiercely opposed by some of Austria’s neighbors, par- 
ticularly by many of the Czechs. England and France, 
on the other hand show signs of nervousness when an 
alliance with Germany is mentioned. 

Austrian papers sce in the destruction of the economic 
organization of the former Monarchy both a crime and 
a mistake. They regard it as a crime perpetrated against 
Austria, while they consider it hurtful to the social welfare 
of the other nations themselves, to whom free traffic and 
intercourse with Austria would bring solid benefits. They 
insist that the absurd treatment of Central Europe by 
the Allies is creating difficulties for everyone. But the 
injury done Austria, as these papers show, is not merely 
economic but moral as well. The patriotic ideals of the 
people have been destroyed by reducing their country to a 
mere trunk that cannot live by itself and for which no 
one can sce any possible salvation. Sooner or later, they 
feel, it must involve them in the common ruin. 


Czechoslovakia.—Catholics have won a decided victory 
in the battle for religious liberty that has been raging 
fiercely for some time. The attempt to saddle upon them 
new Kulturkampf legislation has 
failed. The crisis, as previously de- 
scribed, had come about through the 
Socialist attack upon the Joint Pastoral of the Catholic 
Bishops of Slovakia and Carpathia, which called upon 
Catholics to leave Socialist organizations as a danger to 
their Faith. This fed to a general war against the Catholic 
Church by the Socialists and their henchmen. The 
Agrarians, however, on whom the Socialists depended for 
their success, found it unsafe to hazard their position in 
Slovakia, where they depend upon the deeply Catholic 
peasants of that country for whatever political power they 
can obtain. In answer, therefore, to the Kulturkampf 
demands of the Socialists, the Government finally replied 
that it “recognizes the right of all the Churches and of 
all religious denominations, which the State regards as 
free in matters of ecclesiastical administration.” This 
success was due to the firm and energetic attitude of the 
Popular party. Their courage in behalf of religious liberty 
is now the glory of the party and is bringing about a 
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more intimate relation between it and the Slovakian 
Popular party, which in the meeting of its Deputies and 
Senators at Bratislava, on March 2, drew up the following 
resolution : 

We do homage to the Catholic Bishops of the Czech nation 
and to all the Czech leaders of Catholic public life for having 
defended with the undaunted faith of Confessors, the Catholic 
people and the Catholic Bishops of the Slovakian nation, and 
having shown the way towards the up-building of a brotherhood 
of the two nations. 

Thus the prestige of the Popular party shines more 
brightly than ever, and the idea of a political coalition 
against it is definitely defeated. It is true that certain 
concessions were made by the Government as a sop to 
the Socialists by the introduction of a bill regulating 
holy days and holidays. The teeth of this measure, how- 
ever, were carefully drawn by acknowledging in the bill 
all the holy days prescribed in the Code of Canon Law. 
While the anniversary of John Hus is retained, he is to 
be commemorated as a Czech patriot only. Among the 
holidays are the feasts of the principal patron saints of 
the country. 


Egypt.—Official returns of the recent parliamentary 
elections are not yet available, but it is evident from the 
preliminary reports published by the Minister of the In- 
terior that the followers of the ex- 
Premier, Zaghlul Pasha, have obtained 
nearly as many seats as all the other 
parties combined. Election reports from some of the 
frontier constituencies have not been received, and new 
elections have been ordered in nine constituencies. It 
is forecast that though the Zaghlulists hold a majority 
over any single party they will not be permitted to take 
over the Government. At present the predominating in- 
fluence in Egyptian politics seems to be the Ittehad or 
Union, a party that follows the lead of the King. Most 
of the anti-Zaghlulists have been included in this party, 
and many independent organizations have joined it since 
it became known that the King was not favorable to 
Zaghlul Pasha. Accordingly, Ziwar Pasha, who became 
Premier after the crisis of last December, induced by 
the assassination of the Sirdar, is reported to have been 
asked to carry on the Government with a reconstructed 
Ministry. In the conduct of the election campaigns 
there was much bitterness, but the elections themselves 
were carried out without disturbance. The Zaghlulist 
papers have been filled with complaints about intimidation 
used by the governing parties to compel local officials to 
support them. But, as the Manchester Guardian observes, 
such complaints might also be made against the Zaghlulists 
themselves. This paper states that Egyptian elections are 
decided not on policies but on the personal popularity of 
the candidates, and that they “are very much confined to 
efforts not to persuade anyone to take any particular views 
on any public question but to make your party leader the 
favorite on whom most votes will be cast.” 
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France.—The politico-religious situation in France is 
rapidly approaching a crisis, as is shown by the strong 
public pronouncement of the French Cardinals and the 

a oe call on the part of the Church authori- 

Strike ties in Alsace for a “school strike.” 

in Alsace In Alsace, it was reported that on the 

first day of the “ strike” the absentees ran from 30 to 50 

per cent in the towns, while in the country districts they 

rose to as high as 75 and 80 per cent. La Croix of Paris 

stated that the reported numbers of absentees during the 

school strike had been wilfully cut down by the Govern- 
ment authorities. 

Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris, has made public 
what he styled a postscript to the important letter of the 
Cardinals above referred to. It was at the close of the 
evening services in Notre Dame that 
the Cardinal read to the assembled 
Catholics this further elucidation of 
his and his colleagues’ position. The pronouncement of the 
Cardinal’s was not of a political nature, but a lesson in 
the catechism. The Holy See was in no way connected 
with the letter; even the Papal Nuncio only heard of it 
through the newspapers. Nevertheless, the Popes had 
always condemned secularization laws. The Cardinal 
protested against the accusation that the signers of thé 
letter wished to overthrow the Republic. The Church, 
although she condemns secularization laws, prescinds from 
politics and from party. The Cardinals and Archbishops 
are justified in following the policy of the Pope by work- 
ing for the, abrogation of the obnoxious laws. It was the 
duty of the Cardinals and of the Archbishops to lead the 
Faithful in this direction and they should have confidence 
in this leadership. Great applause greeted these words of 
Cardinal Dubois and, although in the Cathedral, the con- 
gregation rose to their feet and cheered. The Cardinal 
had to raise his hand to quiet the enthusiasm. 


Cardinal Dubois 
Speaks Again 


On Friday; March 20, the French Chamber of Deputies © 


presented a scene of almost unprecedented violence in the 
debates over the religious question. The letter of the 
Cardinals was much to the fore and 
the excited interruptions of the Na- 
tionalists to the attempted speech of 
Premier Herriot and the violent retorts of the Left led 
to hand to hand encounters which frustrated further 
attempts of the Premier to express himself, forced Presi- 
dent Painlevé twice to leave the chair, and led in the 
end to the expulsion of Deputy de la Ferronnais of the 
Right Nationalist bloc from the Chamber. It was all 
caused by the expression of the Premier that “ the laity 
has never understood Christianity while that Christianity 
was the Christianity of the bankers.” The Nationalists 
protested against this statement and were attacked by 
deputies of the Left. The Premier cited Catholic demon- 
strations of the previous Sunday as acts of open rebellion. 
The majority of the Chamber supported the Premier in 
his stand and reaffirmed its attachment to the principles 
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of secularism “upon which the Republic had been 
founded,” and the Government obtained a majority of 
325 votes as against 251 in a vote of confidence. 


Germany.—A sudden turn has taken place in the 
political situation by the unexpected entrance of Luden- 
dorff into the Presidential campaign. He is the choice 

Ludendorff of a portion of the Vdlkische extremist 
as Presidential party, which can have no possible hope 
Candidate of winning the elections, but his ap- 
pearance breaks the solid Right which hitherto had stood 
for Jarres. Asa rabid anti-Catholic agitator and a mon- 
archist leader Ludendorff is certain to obtain a following 
among the German fanatics to whom Church and Republic 
are equally abhorrent. His own group in the present 
Reichstag, however, does not number more than twelve 
members. His candidacy is said to be due to the urging 
of the notorious Adolf Hitler. It can have Bim one 
effect, and that will be to increase the apparent futility 
of the balloting that is to take place on March 29. With 
seven contenders in the field it will hardly be possible 
for any one of them to obtain the necessary absolute 
majority. What the new political alignment for the 
second election, on April 26, may be, must depend upon 
the results of this initial contest. At least twelve parties 
are now, singly or in groups, supporting one or other 
of the seven Presidential candidates. 


Great Britain.—The total of the British Navy esti- 
mates, recently submitted to Parliament, amounts to 
£60,500,000, an increase of £5,000,000 over last year. 
Though provision has been made for 
the completion of three cruisers, no 
proposals are made for any new con- 
struction. This latter matter is being investigated by a 
Government inquiry and no recommendations are to be 
made until the committee report has been received. The 
estimate contains provisions for the resumption of work 
on the naval base at Singapore, discontinued by the 
Labor Government. The cost for the air service in the 
navy is included for the first time. An explanatory 
statement declares that the British obligations under the 
Washington Treaty regarding the scrapping of capital 
ships have been duly carried out. The personnel of the 
fleet for 1925-26 is given as 102,675, an increase of 2,175. 
In the debate that followed the presentation of the esti- 
mates, Mr. Bridgeman, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
defended the increase in expenditures and in personnel. 
In regard to the former, he claimed that his predecessors 
in office had cut the naval estimates “in one case close to 
the bone and in another case below the bone”; accord- 
ingly, he was compelled to increase the expenditures. 
Concerning the personnel, he pointed out that the United 
States navy required 115,139 men while that of Great 
Britain did not exceed 102,675. In answer to the vigorous 
attacks made on the Government proposal to continue work 
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on the Singapore base, Mr. Bridgeman declared that the 
project was “purely for defensive purposes” and was 
in the nature of an insurance. 


India.—In his budget speech at Delhi, Sir Basil 
Blackett announced that the financial situation of the 
central Government was most satisfactory. After making 
due provision for debt redemption and 
the like, he stated that the surplus for 
the current year was £3,000,000, and 
that there was prospect of nearly as great a surplus for 
the coming year. This result is due, in great part, to 
increased exports, improvement in the Indian exchange 
and the reduction of military expenditures. Despite the 
surplus, the existing rates of taxation are to continue, and 
the customs duties and excise duty on Indian mill-cloth 
are to remain unchanged. The surplus is to be devoted 
in great part to the reduction of the contributions made 
by the Provincial Governments to the central treasury. 
This would be a great boon to the Provinces since the 
revenues are sorely needed in the matters of public health, 
communications and education. Though it was stated that 
the provincial contributions, made necessary by the rise 
in the cost of the Indian army, should be reduced and 
abolished as soon as possible, this is the first year in 
which any substantial reduction has been made. The 
favorable financial status of the central Government is 
expected to have its effect on the political situation which 
remains unsettled. Mr. Gandhi, though professing peace 
towards all, is still advocating his Khaddar program, 
requiring “the Government to make all cloth-purchases 
in hand-spun, hand-woven Khaddar, to impose a pro- 
hibitive duty on all foreign cloth, to reduce military 
expenditure, and to abolish the drink and drug revenues,” 
and he still wields a predominant influence over the 
popular mind. The Swarajists continue their obstruction 
policies in the Councils and the situation in Bengal, with 
repeated outbreaks, reported conspiracies, and raids by 
the Government, is as critical as ever. 


Financial 
Surplus 


Italy —The large strike in Lombardy reported last 
week has undergone some modification. At the start, the 
Fascists, led by Deputy Rossoni, joined hands with the 

Strike in Socialists in marching out of the work- 

Lombardy shops. After an agreement had been 

Subsiding reached between the Fascist trade 
unions and the capitalists, the former returned to work. 
But the Socialists held aloof and the strike of their party 
even spread to Piedmont, where the Socialists called their 
men out on Tuesday morning, March 17. However, in 
the smaller towns many of the Socialists still remained 
at work and the Fascists have threatened the other 
Socialists with force unless they end the strike. More- 
over, the Fiat Motor Company, by far the largest and 
richest industrial concern in Lombardy employing 30,000 
men, has shown a willingness to meet the demands of its 
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men for higher wages. Senator Agnelli, President of 
the Fiat Company, resigned with words to the effect that 
the owners of the Company wish to come to an under- 
standing with their men. Later reports showed that the 
strike had subsided at Milan but that at Turin and Monte- 
falcone it was continuing, while at Trieste some 10,000 
men laid aside their tools. The employers have closed 
down all plants at Turin, but negotiations are advancing 
and a speedy settlement is looked for even here. 

Premier Mussolini has finally recovered from his recent 
illness, which was more serious than the public suspected. 
On Sunday, March 22, the sixth anniversary of Fascism, 
he appeared in his black shirt on the balcony of the Chigi 
Palace and addressed some 30,000 people. He was the 
recipient of an overwhelming ovation. 


Peru.—As was reported last week, the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment and population have been dissatisfied from the 
beginning with the settlement of President Coolidge about 

Trouble the Tacna-Arica boundary dispute. 

Over Coolidge Matters are taking on a still more 

Settlement — violent aspect than the mere strikes 
that were reported in the beginning. The American Em- 
bassy at Lima had to be put under a special guard of 
Peruvian soldiers after a mob had shown their hostility 
to the President’s decision by destroying the coat-of-arms 
on the facade of the embassy building. Besides, the 
number of malcontents has been increasing and the police 
and soldiers have been kept busy dispersing gathering 
crowds of students, laborers and other civilians loudly 
protesting against the Government’s accepting the decision. 
Much the same disturbances have been reported at Callao. 
A message was sent to President Coolidge by the President 
of Peru, declaring that the President as arbiter had 
favored Chile, the guilty party. The letter was approved 
by both houses of the Peruvian Congress and a growing 
opinion is in favor of rejecting President Coolidge’s 
settlement and reopening the whole question. 





Father Moorhouse Millar, S.J., Professor of 
Constitutional law at Fordham University, is well 
known for his studies in the Catholic origins of 
American institutions. Next week le will pre- 
sent an important article called “Does the 
Majority Rule?” 


Eugene Weare, after a long absence, appears 
once more in the columns of America, this time 
in an interesting article on the retreat movement 
in Philadelphia. 


Other articles will be “‘ Beneath the Mask,” by 
Ella M. E. Flick, and “ Hamlin Garland, Veri- 
test,” by Joseph J. O’Reilly, Ph.D, 
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An Epiphany of Antichrist 


Rospert R. Huy 


Man. Throughout the ages, those who seek to 

break asunder the bands of the Holy Trinity and 
cast from chem the cords of the Son of God, have sought 
the cradle of a man-god, a coming one who should be the 
apotheosis of the sinner’s age-long revolt. 

Underneath the surface of society the forces of de- 
struction, the foes of Christian civilization, have burrowed 
like moles in the dark. From the days of St. Paul until 
now the sinister work of undermining the pillars of society 
has gone on, while men walked, all unheeding, upon the 
thin crust. Time and again the crust has broken through, 
and whole nations have tumbled into the pit prepared by 
the burrowers. A reaction came, the work of undermining 
seemed to cease for a while, confidence was restored, and 
humanity went forward with renewed hope. But unceas- 
ingly the miners worked away at their task of destruction. 
The secret sapping took a new direction. Another nation 
fell into the pit as the thin crust gave way. 

Without intending to develop the Apostle’s conception 
of the Antichrist along theological lines, Mrs. Nesta H. 
Webster, in her recent work, “ Secret Societies and Sub- 
versive Movements,” has given us a history of the Anti- 
christian movement since the times of the Apostle Paul. 
To quote the foreword of her publishers (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York): 

Mrs. Webster, whose previous works are evidence of her power 
of original thought and vigorous writing, has felt impelled by the 
recent Russian Revolution, to go back beyond modern history and 
trace the origin of the Revolutionary movement from its begin- 
nings. Her theory is that neither the French Revolution nor the 
Russian Revolution arose merely out of contemporary thought or 
political and social conditions of the time, but that both of these 
explosions were produced by forces which for centuries have been 


deliberately gathering strength for an onslaught on Christianity 
and on all social and moral order. 


TY Gentile magi sought the cradle of the God- 


Mrs. Webster’s conception of a single, deliberate pur- 
pose behind all the revolutionary movements, which peri- 
odically break out around the world, is one which has the 
advantage of simplicity; for it gives one a thread, which, 
when followed, forward or backward, leads the searcher 
toward a definite goal. That there is a conspiracy against 
Christianity, and that it is world-wide, few would deny. 

The writer of the volume under consideration is also 
the author of “The French Revolution” and “ World 
Revolution.” That there is a conspiracy against the truth, 
in the world of literature, she knows from personal experi- 
ence. A well known London publisher said to her: “ Re- 


member that if you take an anti-revolutionary line you 
will have the whole literary world against you.” 

This appeared to her extraordinary; but that such is 
the case one will be convinced who observes with what 
ease writers, such as Shaw, Wells, and Ibsen, declared 
enemies of society and Christianity, can market their 
works, These writers win, not only fame, but also wealth, 
while they strike at the very foundations of society and 
laugh at the prospect of sinking the ark, which contains the 
whole human family, by means of one well-aimed torpedo! 
The applause of the world is showered upon them, while 
the upholders of Christianity, morality and conservatism, 
no matter what their merits, must dispose of their literary 
productions, if at all, for a pittance. 

“Secret Societies and Subversive Movements” is an 
unusual book. If it stimulates thought and inspires a more 
thorough investigation into the sources of revolutionary 
movements, it will have fulfilled its mission. The author 
has not only made use of the great libraries and state 
archives of England, but also those of the Continent. There 
is an abundance of references and documentary citations. 
Mrs. Webster may not have been judicious, at all times, 
in the selection of material. The critic may even think 
he has discovered, in some instances, a reliance on legend 
rather than fact. But of Mrs. Webster’s sincerity and 
high resolve, there can be no doubt. 

The author, though a Protestant, pays high tribute, 
throughout the work, to the Catholic Church as the de- 
fender of civilization. The enemies of the Church are also 
the enemies of civilization. As a loyal Britishwoman, she 
naturally believes that the British Empire’s cause also is 
that of civilization. Some parts of the volume will not 
be appreciated by members of the Celtic race. However, 
Mrs. Webster can easily be forgiven for her animadver- 
sions on the Irish Revolution, in view of the indubitable 
truths which she brings to light. 

Due reserve must also be taken toward Mrs. Webster’s 
treatment of “ the Jewish peril.” On the other hand there 
is some danger that the reader will reach a too hurried con- 
clusion and condemn the author without a hearing. Mrs. 
Webster could not be properly dubbed “ Anti-Semitic,” 
inasmuch as she acknowledges the common responsibility 
of the Gentile and Jewish Illuminati for the plot to over- 
throw Christian civilization. 

The very existence of Illuminism has been denied by 
some writers. Others have discounted its importance and 
point to the end of the order of the Illuminati in 1786. In 
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reality, as Mrs. Webster proves, the Illuminati not only 
played the decisive role throughout the French Revolution 
but their order has never ceased to exist for a moment 
since its organization by Adam Weishaupt. Weishaupt 
himself was not the original progenitor. The movement 
itself may be traced back through the centuries to Mani- 
chean influences. The I!luminati, Mrs. Webster believes, 
provide the answer to the puzzle of the Revolutionary 
movement. 

Illuminism interpenetrated and completely subverted 
continental Masonry. Originating in Bavaria, sponsored 
by Voltaire, and subsidized by Frederick the Great, the 
purpose of the secret cult was the destruction ot France 
and the setting up of a despotism of “ concealed superi- 
ors” under the cloak of “ democracy.” The lodges of the 
French Grand Orient, as the author shows, were nests of 
intrigue throughout the period of the Revolution. Marat, 
Danton, and Robespierre, the men of the Terror, were not 
only Masons, but they were the tools of these “ concealed 
superiors ” who, seldom discovered in their hiding places, 
were the real directors of all activities. 

The outbreak of LIlluminism in the eighteenth century 
is only paralleled by the outbreak of Black Magic in the 
fifteenth. The close connection between the two is made 
apparent by Mrs. Webster. The modern revolutionists— 
anarchists and Communists—profane all that is holy to 
Christians. Voltaire had exclaimed, “ Crush the Wretch!” 
The blasphemies of the Marquis de Sade concerning “ the 
Jewish slave” and “ the adulterous woman, the courtesan 
of Galilee,” are recalled. Bakunin, in his “ God and the 
State,” wrote a panegyric on “ Satan, the first revolution- 
ist, the arch-rebel, and the emancipator of worlds.” Maz- 
zini, in Italy, wrote his “Ode to Satan.” All these were 
not isolated explosions. They show what is the great pur- 
pose that runs through the whole of the Revolutionary 
movement. 

One cannot help being impressed by the similarity be- 
tween the methods of the Illuminati and those of the 
modern Ku Klux Klan. The membership lists of both are 
secret. Weishaupt’s system of organization has almost 
infinite possibilities. A superior appoints his ten. Each 
of the ten appoints otlier ten, and so ori. Only the unseen 
person, who is directing the whole system, can know who 
compose the invisible empire or even the final objective of 
the movement. No underling knows any of his superiors 
save the one immediately above him. 

A very interesting chapter of Mrs. Webster’s book is 
that devoted to modern Freemasonry. The author quotes 
from a book, entitled Le Pouvoir occulte contre la France, 
the work of a seceding French Mason, M. Copin Alban- 
celli. M. Copin Albancelli has never been reconciled to the 
Church. Indeed he is a professed freethinker. From 
patriotic motives he severed his connection with the Grand 
Orient upon his completion of the Rose-Croix degree. He 
states that he was approached by one of his superiors who 
informed him that he had been accounted worthy to be 
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made a member of a mysterious “ association concealed 
within Masonry,” an international body composed of no 
more than one thousand men which was said to direct the 
activities of the whole Masonic body in all the countries 
of Europe. 

Mrs. Webster carefully distinguishes between British 
and Continental Freemasonry. The latter is chiefly char- 
acterized by its disbelief in God and immortality. The for- 
mer she regards as innocuous, 

It is unfortunate that she did not make a more thor- 
ough study of American Freemasonry, for she does not 
distinguish between the Masonry of the Northern Juris- 
diction and that of the Southern Jurisdiction, especially in 
the higher degrees. Mrs. Webster ranks the whole of 
American Masonry in the same class with the “ innocuous ” 
British Freemasonry. Had she consulted such Masonic 
leaders and writers as Gen. Albert Pike, and had she 
studied more recent developments of American Free- 
masonry, especially its anti-Catholic phase, she would have 
perceived that Southern Jurisdiction Freemasonry in the 
United States, directed from New Orleans, receives its 
inspiration from the Grand Orients of Latin countries and 
is cooperating together with them for the suppression of 
Christianity. 

In a pamphlet, entitled A/ystéres de la Conspiration, 
published in 1791, is to be found the complete plan of the 
Revolutionaries. The document therein made public, called 
Croquis ou Projet de Revolution de Monsicur de Mira- 
beau, was seized at the house of Madame Lé&ai, the wife 
of Mirabeau’s publisher, on October 6, 1789. Mrs. 
Webster quotes the following: 

We must overthrow all order, suppress all laws, annul all power, 
and leave the people in anarchy. The laws we establish will not 
perhaps be in force at once, but at any rate, having given back 
the power to the people, they will resist for the sake of their liL 
erty which they will believe they are preserving. We must caress 
their vanity, flatter their hopes, promise them happiness after our 
work has been in operation; we must elude their caprices and their 
systems at will, for the people as legislators are very dangerous, 
they only establish laws which coincide with their passions, their 
want of knowledge would besides only give birth to abuses. But 
as the people are a lever which legislators can move at their will, 
we must necessarily use them as a support, and render hateful to 
them everything we wish to destroy and sow illusions in their path; 
we must also buy all the mercenary pens which propagate our 
methods and which will instruct the people concerning their enemies 
whom we attack. The clergy, being the most powerful through 
public opinion, can only be destroyed by ridiculing religion, render- 
ing its ministers odious, and only representing them as hypocritical 
monsters, for Mahomet, in order to establish his religion, first de- 
famed the paganism which the Arabs, the Sarmathes, and the 
Scythians professed. Libels must at every moment show fresh 
traces of hatred of the clergy. To exaggerate their riches, to make 
the sins of an individual appear to be common to all, to attribute 
to them all vices ; calumny, murder, irreligion, sacrilege, all is per- 
mitted in times of revolution. 

The writer might have been outlining the program of the 
modern Ku Klux Klan. And it may not after all be such 
a far cry from the French Grand Orient and Russian Bol- 
shevism to the leaders of the American Invisible Empire. 
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Mr. Roosevelt and the Pope 


Louis W. REILLy 


HE Hearst newspapers are publishing letters written 
by the late Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, once President 
of the United States, to the late Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
once United States Senator from Massachusetts. 
Writing from Cairo, in Egypt, on March 28, 1910, Mr. 
Roosevelt told the Senator: 


I have just been administering private discipline to the Pope 
and the Kaiser on the question of ethics and etiquette respectively ; 
in consequence I may see neither; but if so, I think I have fixed 
it so that the publication of my cables or letters will save me the 
need of all further explanation. But I think they will behave all 
right. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s trouble with the German Emperor was 
a minor difficulty. The latter had notified the American 
embassy in Berlin that, when the former President reached 
that city, his majesty wished him to be a guest at the 
Schloss for three days. But he had said nothing about 
Mrs. Roosevelt. She had gone from America to meet her 
husband when he emerged from his hunting trip in Africa 
and she was to be with him in his tour through Europe. 
As soon as_ the Kaiser was informed that she was with 
Mr. Roosevelt, the invitation was enlarged to include her 
presence at the palace. It was then accepted. 

On the trouble with:the Vatican, Mr. Roosevelt, on 
April 6, 1910, wrote to the Senator this explanation : 


At Rome I had an elegant row, the details of which you have 
doubtless seen in the papers. The Pope imposed conditions upon 
my reception, requiring a pledge—secret or open—that I would not 
visit and speak to the Methodist Mission. Of course I declined 
absolutely to assent to any conditions whatever, and the reception 
did not take place. 

Then with a folly as incredible as that of the Vatican itself, the 
Methodist ministers, whose game was perfectly simple, because 
the Pope had played it for them, and who had nothing to do but 
sit quiet, promptly issued an address of exultation which can only 
be called scurrilous, and with equal promptness I canceled the 
arrangements I had made for seeing them. Our clerical brother is 
capable of showing extraordinarily little seftise when he gets into 
public affairs. 

The only satisfaction I had out of the affair, and it was a very 
great satisfaction, was that on the one hand I administered a needed 
lesson to the Vatican, and on the other hand I made it understood 
that I feared the most powerful Protestant Church just as little 
as I feared the Roman Catholics. 

If I were in politics, or intended to run for any public office, 
I should regard the incident as gravely compromising my useful- 
ness as a candidate, but inasmuch as I have no idea that I shall 
ever again be a candidate for anything, I can take unalloyed sat- 
isfaction in having rendered what I regard as a small service to the 
cause of right-thinking in America. 


In view of Mr. Roosevelt’s refusal to promise that, if 
an audience with the Pope were granted to him, he would 
not consort with the Methodists in Rome, the Vatican de- 
clined to receive him. 

The condition for an audience imposed by the Holy 
Father on non-Catholic Americans was, in view of evi- 
dent facts, most proper. The Methodist mission in Rome 
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has been conducted on the level of the Menace ; no calumny 
against the Church has been too base to be used, no slan- 
der of the Papacy has been too vile. Large sums of money 
have been spent to scatter tracts carrying these lying 
stories among the Catholic people of Italy and other sums 
have been lavished on the purchase of perversions from 
the Faith. It was to counteract this infamous propaganda 
that the present Pope, within a year or so, invited the 
Knights of Columbus to open attractive resorts for the 
young people of Rome. 

It was, therefore, in accordance with decency, as well 
as with “ ethics and etiquette,” that no one who believes in 
misrepresentation, deliberate, malignant and persistent, or 
who will, by word or action take part, by condonation or 
assistance, in such defamation of the Church, should be 
welcomed as a guest in the home of the Pope. 

The occasion for the formulation of the requirement of 
such promise was the conduct of Mr. Charles Warren 
Fairbanks, at one time vice-President of the United 
States. After his term of office ended, he went on a visit 
to Europe. When he reached Rome, he requested and was 
granted an audience with the Pope. After thus being hon- 
cred, he went to the Methodist mission and made a speech 
praising its leaders ‘and glorifying their work. This un- 
speakable outrage on the common Father of Christendom 
in the city of his residence, necessarily led to the rule that 
no one who fraternizes with the Methodist leaders in Rome 
is welcome at the Vatican. 

That it was expedient to present the choice to Mr. 
Roosevelt of being received either by the Pope or by the 
Methodist missionaries in Rome, is proved by his own 
letter, for he states that he had made an arrangement for 
seeing them and that he canceled it only after they issued 
an address of exultation that he would not give the re- 
quired promise, which address, so he wrote, “can only be 
called scurrilous.” 

That address was of a piece with all the outgivings of 
the Methodist leaders in Rome as to the Papacy and the 
Church. They spoke out of their hearts. For years they 
had acted worse than blackguards and their statement in 
this matter was in line with their whole past conduct. Mr. 
Roosevelt would, no doubt, not have patted them on the 
back as Mr. Fairbanks did, he was not that kind of a man, 
but the Vatican in such a case can take no risk in safe- 
guarding the dignity of the Vicar of Christ. 

Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, did not, while he was in 
Rome, pay his respects to the Pope. He came back to the 
United States full of hope and energy. He had a notable 
career. He had held high public offices. He was compara- 
tively young and the future stretched out before him allur- 
ingly. He was a skillful politician. He had a legion of 
followers. He had been once President of the United 
States. He might be again. Mr. Lodge was writing to 
him to warn him against saying or doing anything to ob- 
struct his further political advancement. 

It is a fact that from the day that Mr. Theodore Roose- 
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velt, practically, insulted the Pope in Rome, by passing 
through the city without calling on His Holiness, he had 
no success. 

After Mr. Roosevelt’s return to America one of his 
first efforts in politics was to advocate the selection of 
Mr. Bacon as the Republican candidate for United States 
Senator from New York. He failed. Mr. William Calder 
was chosen. Mr. Roosevelt next did his best to secure the 
re-election as Mayor of New York of Mr. John Purroy 
Mitchell. He failed. Mr. Roosevelt ran for President 
against Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson. He failed. Mr. Wilson 
was elected. Mr. Roosevelt went back on his campaign 
promises to keep up the Progressive Party and worked 
for the success of Mr. Charles Evans Hughes. He failed. 
Mr. Wilson was re-elected. Mr. Roosevelt urged the 
nomination of Mr. Hinman as the Republican candidate 
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for Governor of New York. He failed. Mr. Whitman 
was nominated and elected. 

Then, worn out before his time by the hardships of his 
foolhardy South American trip, and by the fever, rheu- 
matism and ear malady that it brought on, he died when 
the Presidency was again, probably, within his easy reach. 
There may be no Providential connection between these 
happenings and his conduct in Rome. They may be only 
post hoc, but not proper hoc. Still they did occur after his 
visit to the Eternal City. His “ usefulness as a candidate ” 
had certainly ended. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been in his grave for years, but the 
rule still obtains, no prominent non-Catholic American will 
be received at the Vatican who intends, after being wel- 
comed there, to consort with its scurrilous libellers in 
Rome. It is a matter of decency, not bigotry. 


Religious Strife in France 


Wricrriw Parsons, S.J. 


reported by the American correspondents in Paris. 

It is true that the exchange of letters between Her- 
riot and the Cardinals has been noted, as have the weekly 
mass-meetings of French Catholics to protest against the 
renewal of religious strife. But the rights and wrongs of 
the matter, and the immense tactical advantage enjoyed by 
Catholics in the controversy, have been practically ignored. 
This is perhaps not to be wondered at in correspondents 
who depend for future news on the favor of Government 
officials, and who take their views almost entirely from 
anti-clerical journals. But the one big piece of news has 
not been reported at all, and that is that Catholic France 
is awake, united and fighting. 

Herriot, it is true, has one great advantage, a physical 
one: he has behind him a large parliamentary majority. 
But that is all. Against him he has the fact that his cause 
is rotten; that he could not possibly have been more mal- 
adroit in furthering it; that he has manoeuvred himself 
into the position of a religious persecutor; that a large 
part of his following belongs to the lunatic fringe of 
Communism; and that his very parliamentary majority is 
a serious source of danger. For the unpopularity of parlia- 
ments is no less strong in France than in other Latin 
countries which have long groaned under the weight of 
corruption and inefficiency in their lawmakers. Herriot 
has the votes to put through whatever measure of oppres- 
sion of Catholics he has a mind to propose. And every 
time he wins a vote of confidence in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties the case against parliamentary government wins new 
adherents in the country. It is uncertain whether or not 
he has enough political insight to tell him just how far he 
can go in his campaign against the Church in France. 


R cerorea events in France have been only partially 





The course of events is fairly well-known. Last year 
the Bloc National, led at the time by Poincaré, went down 
to defeat. The causes of this defeat were various, and the 
chief was the heavy taxation laws voted by the Bloc just 
before election. This Bloc National was composed entirely 
of Catholics or of deputies favorable to the Catholic cause. 
It has one good mark to its credit: it did not apply the 
odious persecuting “lay laws.” It has one blot against 
it: it allowed those laws to remain on the books. The 
Cartel des Gauches, which succeeded, is composed entirely 
of Freemasons—called radicals, liberals or democrats—of 
Socialists and of Communists, all fanatical on the subject 
of religion, and all against the Catholic Church. Its first 
principle is the suppression of the French Embassy to the 
Holy See, and its second the tightening up and extension 
of the so called “lay laws.” 

France, like other countries, is governed largely by 
slogans. One of these slogans, typically “ Freemason,” is 
“* Separation of Church and State,” which meant, first, 
“keep the Church out of politics,” and now means simply 
“keep the Church under.” Hence another favorite slogan: 
“ France is a lay State, and must be governed by laymen.” 
This slogan is in appearance an entirely innocent one, and 
looks well in foreign dispatches, especially to America. 
But observe what it means in practise. It means nothing 
more nor less than the “lay laws,” which also looks like 
a very unexceptional slogan. But what were these lay 
laws? They were those which forbade parents to send 
their children to any but public schools, which denied to 
Religious Congregations the right of corporate existence, 
and which called for the organization of the Church into 
associations by dioceses, called associations cultuelles, 
licensed and more or less controlled by the State. 
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These famous laws were “put over” on the Church 
twenty years ago, because the Freemasons had their ma- 
chine well oiled and skilfully directed, and because the 
Catholics were divided politically and had but few experi- 
enced leaders. But the war “changed all that,” like a 
good many other things. More than 32,600 priests fought 
in the war, and 4,953 laid down their lives for France. 
The Religious came back to help their countrymen in their 
need, and once back they stayed. They opened up Noviti- 
ates, and colleges, and had large numbers of vocations, 
mostly from young men who had been soldiers. All of 
them had learned at Verdun and elsewhere, as Pére Don- 
coeur put it, to hold the line. Besides, the poilu had 
learned a thing or two also. Among other things he 
learned that the priest who suffered from mud and noise 
and vermin and wounds along with him, was a human 
being like himself and a good Frenchman, too. He had, 
of course, been led to believe the opposite. But he was 
no longer surprised to hear that the Religious had decided 
to remain. That was, however, the first unpleasant sur- 
prise encountered by the professional anti-Catholic poli- 
ticians. 

The second unpleasant surprise for the professional 
politicians was the attitude of the Bishops. Apparently 
these politicians had so long repeated to themselves the 
old slogan of separation of Church and State that they 
had actually been persuaded that no Bishop would any 
longer raise his voice on a question of politics, even when 
politics strayed into the field of religion, as it has a con- 
stant tendency to do in Latin countries, and even else- 
where. But when M. Herriot announced his program in 
the Chamber, next morning he received at breakfast a 
courteous note from six Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church informing him that his program was highly objec- 
tionable. Later, M. Herriot passed the bill practically 
abolishing the Embassy at Rome. The Cardinals promptly 
informed him that the act was abominable, and the method 
of performing it regrettable, and unworthy of a French- 
man. M. Herriot went his way, and proceeded to apply 
his lay laws in Alsace-Lorraine, which a French Govern- 
ment had promised would be spared those laws. Once 
again, and just as promptly, the six Cardinals wrote him 
a letter. This time their letter contained a real shock. 
“ What are these lay laws anyway?” the Cardinals asked 
in effect, and answered: “an emanation of atheism. Why 
should any Catholic Frenchman obey them?” So the net 
result to date is that actually the sacred lay laws, so often 
declared intangible, are flouted and declared not binding. 
Truly Catholics in France have come a long way on the 
road to reconquering the respect and sympathy of fellow- 
Catholics abroad. This latest action of the Cardinals, re- 
ported in the papers for March 12, has been well called 
the most significant thing that has happened in France 
for fifty years. 

A sort of sub-surprise, a kind of corollary of all this, 
is the further discovery by the politicians that the old 
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slogans are losing their potency, except perhaps for export 
in dispatches to American papers. These lay laws are 
found on closer inspection to be not mere lay laws at all, 
but persecuting laws; not real laws binding in conscience, 
but laws denying to Frenchmen some of their most funda- 
mental rights. Separation of Church and State seems after 
all to mean subordination of Church to State; far from 
being separated, the Church is found to be closer to the 
State than ever before, with the Church in handcuffs. 
These and other conclusions are dawning on the logical 
French mind. Why, even the old charges: “enemies to 
the Republic,” “ reactionary,” “ undemocratic,” always 
good for at least one cheer per speech, now call out a jeer, 
and sometimes a brickbat. 

Alsace-Lorraine has been a disappointment, too. Alsace- 
Lorraine! Persecuted by a militaristic, oppressive, 
Lutheran Prussian Government, Alsace-Lorraine, martyr 
and exile, refuses to be governed by good French lay laws, 
because, forsooth, she calls them persecution! That is 
perhaps the cruelest cut of all. But it has been a mighty 
example in nerving the other French Catholics to resist- 
ance. 

The final surprise for the politicians, and the most sig- 
nificant of all, is this: the French Catholics are united. 
And the man who has done it is none other than one of 
the brightest heroes of the war, General de Castelnau. 
Hitherto anti-Catholics flouted the Church with impu- 
nity for one reason, her children were disunited. Now 
they are united. Organized by dioceses by a man who 
knows how to organize, roused to a high pitch of enthusi- 
asm by a man who knows how to do that, too, Catholics 
meet every Sunday in enormous crowds, and march. That 
is all. They march, in silence, past the church, past the 
town-hall, past the cemetery, hundreds and thousands of 
them, all over France. The National Catholic Federation 
has united France, and M. Herriot may well read the 
handwriting on the wall. His parliamentary majority is 
menaced and in good time will fall; he and his crowd will 
be lucky if Parliament itself does not fall with him. 

The news from France for the next few weeks will be 
interesting. But it may need some interpreting. 


Earthquakes, Myths and Scientists 


CLARENCE F. BURKHARDT 


HERE does the first news come from when there 

is an earthquake? Except when we have one right 
in our midst, as we did the other day, do we not get the 
first word from several of our Catholic college observa- 
tories? The Associated Press flashes the news from 
Georgetown University, Fordham University, Canisius 
College in Buffalo, and John Carroll in Cleveland. 

The charge that the Catholic Church is opposed to sci- 
entific research is still doing business at the old stand. It 
would seem, in view of the spread of education and of the 
history of science and scientists, that this tiresome slur 
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would have died a natural death by this time, but there are 
none so blind as they who will not see. One fact, however, 
helps to keep alive the ancient myth, and that is that our 
own people are not sufficiently acquainted with the history 
of the achievements of their co-religionists in the realm of 
science. Thus, when they face the calumny innocently re- 
peated by friends deceived by secular literature and pop- 
ular lecturers, few are in a position to oppose it with the 
truth. They ought to be, but unfortunately a discourag- 
ingly large number are not. A little careful reading of 
history ought to enable them to expose the whole legend. 

It is a sad fact, but there are many Catholics who, when 
confronted with the charge that their Church has always 
opposed education and progress, are unprepared to throw 
in the teeth of their accusers the fact that printing, the 
means of communication that has done more than any- 
thing else for the spread of knowledge, was invented by 
Gutenberg, a Catholic. 

Radio is monopolizing a great deal of America’s atten- 
tion just now, yet without the developments contributed 
to it by Branly and Marconi, how far advanced would it be 
today? 

The medical discoveries growing out of the research 
work of Pasteur have been termed of greater import to 
humanity than anything else that has been done in the last 
one hundred years. Pasteur was of the true Faith, and 
there was nothing incompatible nor incongruous in his 
being a Catholic and a great scientist at the same time. 

It would probably surprise many to know that arith- 
metic as a science owes its origin in Europe to a monk by 
the name of Gerbert. The first work in algebra was writ- 
ten by a Franciscan, Paccioli di Borgo. The work was 
developed by a Carthusian monk, George Reisch. Pas- 
cal, Cauchy, Adrianus Romanus, Descartes, and Hermite, 
all some of the world’s greatest mathematicians, were 
Catholics. Cavalieri, a Hieronymite monk, was one of the 
inventors of the infinitesimal calculus, and solved many 
problems that Kepler and other mathematicians gave up 
in despair. 

A priest, Picard, was the first to make an exact meas- 
urement of the earth’s meridian. Leverrier, the co-dis- 
coverer of Neptune, and ranking with the greatest astrono- 
mers, was a Catholic. The Jesuit, De Vico, discovered 
eight comets. One of the greatest astronomers in Eng- 
land, one who was selected by the Government for im- 
portant research work, was Father Perry, a Jesuit. The 
greatest authority of his day on the sun was Father Secchi, 
another member of the same Society. The Jesuit Fathers 
Hagen at Rome, and Cortie at Stonyhurst are among the 
world’s foremost modern astronomers. 

The man who centuries ago foretold the eventual inven- 
tion of self-propelled vehicles through the use of explo- 
sives was an Engtish Franciscan friar, Roger Bacon. One 
of the most tireless workers in the varied field of physical 
science was Leonardo da Vinci, likewise a great painter, 
sculptor, and engineer. Profession of the Catholic Faith 
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did not interfere with his scientific interests. Nicholas of 
Cusa, another outstanding name in the realm of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, was a Catholic. A catalogue 
containing 7,000 stars prepared by Piazzi, a Theatine 
monk, is still regarded today as standard. The first map 
of China was made by Jesuits. 

It must also be remembered that all the great universi- 
ties in Europe are of Catholic origin. Still we are told 
that the Church has always opposed education and prog- 
ress. 

An attempt even to pick out the greatest scientists and 
inventors in the various branches of research, giving each 
its proportionate number, would be an undertaking far 
beyond the scope of even the smallest article. Nothing 
more therefore than a few names taken at random could 
be selected out of the bewildering array of sons of the 
Church who have gained fame for themselves, contributed 
to civilization, and incidentally given the lie to the ridicu- 
lous charge that the Church is afraid that scientific truth 
will weaken her claims. 

In medicine, physiology, physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, geology, geography, electricity, botany, astronomy, 
or anything else, the number of Catholics who have dis- 
tinguished themselves is so great that the following list 
can be regarded as nothing more than the merest sample: 
Galvani, Volta, Gioia, Ampére, Daguerre, Niepce, Pare, 
and Spallanzani. A little time spent with an encyclopedia 
ought to give anyone with just the slightest bump of curi- 
osity a chance to revise his opinion as to the position of 
the Church on a matter of science. Let him look up such 
names as Torricelli, Porta, Kircher, Foucault, D’Arezzo, 
Coulomb, Hauy, Cassini, Gassendi, Boscovich, Coper- 
nicus, Bianchini, Plana, Biot, Schwann, and Galileo. Some 
of these were discoverers and inventors, and others con- 
tributed important developments to the various inventions. 

Another important fact to be noted is that many of the 
above-named were not only Catholics, but priests, monks, 
and bishops. 

The Church understands well that truth in science, and 
truth in religion can never be in conflict, for the simple 
reason that they are both from the same Author. Catholics 
have done their part in both branches of knowledge, and 
have nothing to be ashamed of, and yet in newspaper 
column and magazine article, the old myth still shows its 
hoary head. How long, O Lord, how long? 


Uncivilized Nordics 
Austin O’MALLEY 


N America recently there was an article entitled “ Nor- 

dic and Slav,” which began with the statement that 
Professor William Sharp said Icelandic is probably the 
oldest spoken tongue in Europe. To say that Icelandic is 
probably the oldest spoken language of Europe is as far 
from the truth as the recent inventions about what cer- 
tain magazines call “ Nordic Civilization.” This Nordic 
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civilization is like that other foolish term Scotch-Irish. A 
Scotch-Irishman is a renegade Connaughtman who him- 
self says he is not Irish, and Heaven knows he is not 
Scotch ; and Nordic civilization here in the United States, 
where it is most used as a term, is commonly southern, and 
Heaven knows it is not civilization. 

When the magazines speak of Nordic civilization they 
mean the social activities of Protestant Teutonic nations, 
including’ the English, and those “ Anglo-Saxons ” born 
in the United States, provided they are not Catholics. 
The Anglo-Saxons of the United States are emphatically 
a southern people; they all are in a belt lying between the 
top of Italy and the middle of the Sahara Desert. One- 
third of the country they inhabit lies too far down to be a 
natural habitat for any white or even brown race; while 
thirteen of their States, together with the lower half of 
California, that is 1,194,484 square miles of territory, an 
area nearly one-third of Europe’s size, are tucked away in 
the Negro belt of the earth: they are southern, not Nordic 
at all. 

When these editors speak of civilization they mean any- 
thing, from fashionable life in a Florida winter resort to 
female suffrage, except civilization itself. The more indi- 
vidual cars and English maids in a given family the higher 
its civilization, even if the family has not the slightest 
notion of what civilization may mean. Civilization sup- 
poses social order and political organization, an advanced 
state of general knowledge and refinement and the suc- 
cessful practise of the liberal and fine arts. At its best it 
requires the tranquillity of order, which is peace; besides 
it must have a general prosperity. Prosperity is an abund- 
ance of the means by which we safeguard and render effi- 
cient our physical, mental and moral life; it implies far 
more than mere economic abundance of material goods. 
True civilization exacts a certain grade of perfection at- 
tainable in intellectual life, and prosperity includes the 
means by which that perfection is attained; but prosperity 
is not itself civilization. Civilization is knowledge and wis- 
dom and culture in human society. A nation that is civil- 
ized must have a high degree of culture and learning in its 
best citizens; and the higher the knowledge and culture 
the higher will be the civilization. 

We cannot have knowledge, wisdom and culture, that 
is, we cannot have civilization, without a sustaining foun- 
dation of morality, justice, liberty and several like qualities 
of social order; yet these qualities are not themselves civ- 
ilization. A man is more than his blood and his nervous 
energy, and civilization is more than correct conduct and 
civil freedom. A nation that can show even a highly ad- 
vanced knowledge of such matters as engineering and in- 
dustrial chemistry and yet has neither understanding nor 
creative productivity in theology, philosophy and the fine 
arts, is not civilized at all, or it has only a rudimentary, 
maimed civikization. 

The highest and most certain test of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion is to be sought in its art. The world is so given over 
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to commercialism at present that it confuses trade and its 
vulgarities with civilization. It prizes art because art costs 
so many dollars a square foot ; the more the cost the higher 
the art. Art is of the intellect and imagination using the 
body: so is true civilization. Commerce is of the body 
using the intellect in its lowest plane; so is this Nordic 
civilization. The body is a good thing in its place, but its 
place is below stairs with the servarts and physical science 
and with all heresies. Heresy, that vulgar counterfeit of 
truth, has been a chief characteristic of the Nordic nations 
from the day of Arianism to that of Modernism. 

Homer and Dante, the other two great poets of Europe, 
besides Shakespeare, whose Nordicism is doubtful, were 
certainly not Nordic. Every saga used by Homer is Celtic, 
brought to Greece by the Celts before they moved up aleng 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic into Cisalpine Gaul, 
where Dante was born. Like Shakespeare, Dante had 
the Celtic physical marks, even to the light hair, as he him- 
self tells us in his Eclogue to Giovanni del Virgilio of 
Bologna. “ Were it not better,” he wrote, “if I return to 
my native Arno to veil there with the laurel wreath my 
gray hairs which once were yellow?” The Celts were, of 
course, in origin northern, but were not Nordic in the 
sense of those writers I now have in mind. 

The greatest art of Europe, and so of all the world, as 
we know it, has been Greek, Northern Italian, Spanish 
and French. These nations have excelled in literature, 
architecture, painting, sculpture and music. The English 
excel in poetry only. Their architecture is wholly a 
Catholic inheritance and so not “ Nordic” at all. After the 
Romans abandoned Britain the pagan Irish and the Anglo- 
Saxons made slaves of the English and they disappeared 
from history until the end of the Middle Ages. 

From the time of Christ until the tenth century the only 
civilization in Europe was about the Mediterranean Basin, 
and, from the time of St. Patrick to the Norse invasion, in 
Ireland. The Nordic barbarians finally destroyed the 
Roman and Irish civilizations between the third and the 
tenth centuries. During the first three centuries of the 
Christian era the world as ruled by Rome was at peace. 
The whole Mediterranean Basin, Gaul and Asia Minor, 
blossomed as the rose. In ihose regions the people had 
leveled the walls of their cities seeing no use for them, 
as there were no wars. Then the Teutonic barbarians 
began to stir, and a long night of terror came down on 
Europe. East of the Oder were the Goths, Vandals, Bur- 
gundians, Heruli, Rugii and Scyrri. The Goths moved 
down to the Black Sea, and there divided into the Ostro- 
goths and Visigoths. After 395 the Visigoths under Alaric 
plundered Greece; by 410 they reached Rome; and by 507 
they had been driven into Spain. When the Roman troops 
were drawn in to oppose Alaric, the Burgundians and Van- 
dals started on their great raids south by west. The Van- 
dals got into Spain; bst the Visigoths there drove them, 
with their allies, the Alanni, into Africa, where the Van- 
dals made an end of the fine African civilization and of 
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Christianity in Africa; but were themselves destroyed by 
the African climate, and disappeared as did the Alanni. 
Here was typical Nordic work. In 476 Odoacer with the 
Heruli, Rugii and Scyrri, seized the Roman government 
in Italy, and called himself King of Italy. Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth defeated Odoacer in 489 and established his 
own Italian kingdom; but this collapsed in 553. The true 
fall of Rome had occurred in 476. 

After a century and a half of Nordic rapine and mur- 
der, which made of Roman civilization nothing but ruins 
and a pestilential swamp and wilderness, where all religion 
and culture and learning were wiped out, the Lombard 
savages started down from the Elbe to get what was left 
of the loot. They reached Italy in 568 and built their wolf- 
dens in the smaller towns from the Alps to Naples; and 
there they remained until another Nordic horde, the 
Franks, a little more tamed than they, crushed them. 

The chief things to note here are that Italy has never 
to this day recovered the unity it lost in the Lombardic 
plague of the sixth century ; and that the history of Chris- 
tendom for the past fifteen hundred years has been the 
outcome of the struggle between the Law of God and the 
Nordic Satan. Civilization is essentially a building up, but 
the Nordics never built up anything. They have always 
destroyed as their own Vandals destroyed. Vandalism as 
a name for wanton destruction has gone out from them 
to all languages. The only reason the English Nordics did 
not destroy in the early Middle Ages is that they were not 
strong enough to do so. 

Whatever Nordic civilization is or has been in Europe, 
in the United States its condition is not encouraging. It is 
impossible at present to make Americans see the difference 
between civilization and the wheat crop, or the vast abyss 
between human progress and Ford cars. Moreover, the 
American people is ceasing to be Nordic racially. Men 
not yet old know very well that Americans used to be alto- 
gether northwestern European, but now they are deeply 
infiltrated with southern, southeastern and southwestern 
European blood. Immigration from northwestern Europe, 
whence our old nation-builders came, is now almost negli- 
gible in amount. The immigration from what was Austria- 
Hungary, Italy and Russia, in 1869, was nine-tenths of 
one per cent; it was 71.33 per cent in 1907. In 1869 the 
percentage of immigration from Great Britain, Germany 
and France was 73.8 per cent; it had fallen to 17.1 per 
cent in 1907. During the Civil War the percentage of 
blue-eyed northern races among the Federal soldiers (and 
these men were as much Irish as Teutonic) was 45 per 
cent; during the late war it was only 28 per cent. This 
adjustment toward the brune type is not altogether one 
of climate, but is effected by the recent admixture of 
southern Europeans. This means that the inhabitants of 
the United States are losing, within the lifetime of the 
present generation, their northern physical traits. We 
should remember that the southern border of Tuscany is 
above the United States in latitude. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


The Secular Daily Press 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. John Bright Kennedy, writing in your issue for February 28 
on “New Rot for Old,” remarks: “ My purpose is not to define 
or debate the daily press. It has superfluous expounders, defamers 
and defenders.” What does Mr. Kennedy mean by “defaming the 
daily papers?”. Does he bracket together the “defamers” and 
the “defenders”? Mr. Kennedy does not debate the daily press. 
He merely gives a “side-jab” at those who are striving to 
counteract the menace of the secular press) Does Mr. Kennedy 
know of the words of Pius X: 

Oh the press! Short-sighted people do not consider that in 
the past the poison of the bad press was not spread every- 
where, etc. ; 

In another part of the article Mr. Kennedy writes: 


With all our lamentations over the decay and utter commer- 
cialism of American journalism, and that commercialism is not 
so utter when regarded from the viewpoint of the publisher 
who must meet the enormous costs of publication. 


This is a semi-apology for the commercialism of papers which 
are less bad than those “ which exploit dirt for dollars’ sake.” 

Possibly, if Mr. Kennedy, amidst his many duties of managing 
Collier’s Weekly, a very secular magazine, had taken time to read 
Bishop Corbett’s pastoral on the “Influence of the Secular Press 
for Evil,” he would not have run the risk of nearly advocating 
the doctrine that “the end justifies the means.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s lamentations about the obscene literature which 
is broadcast over the continent, might have had more effect had 
he been less arrogant towards those battling for a better daily 
press. 

Mr. Kennedy sees things from a journalistic point of view, and 
a very superficial one at that. The lurid dangers appal him, but 
the slow insidious poison of the secular dailies has no terrors 
for him. It would be better for Catholics to heed the warnings 
and counsels of the Sovereign Pontiff, the Biships, and pastors of 
the Church than even such noted journalists as John B. Kennedy. 

Unfortunately for the Catholic world today, too many of these 
journalists who are Catholics, have been taken too seriously, and 
their views on newspapers have received too much consideration. 
Because they know something of the material make-up of a news- 
paper and can wield a facile pen, they pose as authorities. They 
may be experts in the make-up of a modern newspaper or maga- 
zine, and at the same time mere tyros in the deeper principles of 
Catholic journalism. Their adverse criticism of those who are 
urging a Catholic daily press is harmful. Their pessimistic and 
superficial observations ward off many who would join in the for- 
ward movement to counteract, as far as possible, the secular daily 
press of today, the greatest visible enemy to Catholic truth and 
morals that the world has ever seen. 

Parkenham, Ontario. Grorce W. O’Toote, P.P. 


Save the Martyr’s Name 


To the Editor of America: 

Father Sebastian Rale, the apostle of the Abnaki, is not, it 
seems, listed among the “North American martyrs” whose 
Beatification is now so near to a happy accomplishment in the 
Roman court. The second centenary of his heroic death on 
August 23, 1724, slipped by without much attention in America, 
but it brought forth in France a beautiful eulogy of the martyred 
priest from the eloquent pen of M. Georges Goyau. 

There was one comparatively insignificant item in M. Goyau’s 
panegyric against which a kindly protest must be entered, and 
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at once. “At once” because already a most excellent American 
publication has adopted this objectionable feature of the brilliant 
Frenchman’s findings. M. Goyau sets aside the proper name, even 
the names, by which we have always known his hero and proposes 
an altogether new form instead. This fact certainly calls for 
more than a passing comment. 

Our best American authorities are in practical agreement in 
favor of spelling the martyr’s name R-a-l-e. Father H. C. Schuyler, 
the first to give us a well-authenticated life, explicitly rejects other 
forms for this (Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. Records, XVIII, 130); 
Father Campbell. accepts this style, but, perhaps to give a hint 
as to what seems to be the undisputed pronunciation, circumflexes 
the “a” (“Pioneer Priests,” III, 265); Carmita D. Jones, in 
“The Blackgown among the Abnakis,” writes Rale (Records, 
XXXIII, 292); Martin I. J. Griffin grows vexed at other forms 
(Researches, XXVIII, 336); Shea writes Rale (I, 602); the 
“Jesuit Relations” offer six variants, Rale, Rale, Ralé, Racles, 
Rasle, and Rasles, but accept Rale. M. Goyau brushes aside ail 
these spellings, and on the warrant of a baptismal record offers 
Racle as the correct name. 

But, first, beginning with the possibility that the baptismal 
record of his Racle may in reality not prove to be that of our 
American missionary, for his record antedates by five years the 
hitherto accepted birthday of our martyr, there are still other 
considerations which should deter us from adhering to this innova- 
. tion, though it comes to us from so eminent a scholar as M. 
Goyau. Chief among these is the certainty that the father him- 
self, who should be the best authority on the spelling of his own 
name, spelled it R-a-l-e. 

M. Goyau is too good an historian to be unaware of the unre- 
liability of the orthography of records at the period before 
printing had stereotyped our spelling forms. We have examples 
of French records here in America that well illustrate this fact. 
Before me, as I write, are the Kaskaskia records, dating back to 
the time immediately succeeding Father Rale’s residence among 
that famous Illinois tribe. Here one may see the names of men 
and women put down in various styles of orthography that follow 
neither precedent, consistency, analogy, or any other conceivable 
method. A baptismal record book of that period is very poor 
evidence to introduce for the settlement of a disputed spelling. 

Again, let both suppositions be admitted; that the child baptized 
in 1652 (five years too soon) was in fact the martyr of Norridge- 
wock on the Kennebec, and likewise that the child’s parents 
spelled their name Racle, it does not follow—at least according 
to American methods—that we should adopt Racle as the name 
of him who labored so many long years among Americans. He 
spelled his name Rale. It is no difficult matter to find an abund- 
ance of early records in which an interesting American child is 
properly designated Thomas Wilson; Mr. Wilson preferred to be 
called Woodrow Wilson. His wishes have become our law. 
There was a celebrated character in our revolutionary naval 
history whose father’s name was John Paul; his name was also 
John Paul until he added Jones. We accordingly call him John 
Paul Jones. But better still, there is an article in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia on Napoleon I written by M. Georges Goyau. 
M. Goyau, or his editor, despite the fact that Napoleon’s family 
name in his boyhood days was undoubtedly Buonaparte, omits the 
“u,” and makes no suggestion that this early form is the proper 
one. 

Father Rale’s signatures may still be seen. Gilmary Shea gives 
a facsimile of his autograph (I, 602). As early as 1860 the 
Historical Magazine (p. 30) berates the Maine Historical Society 
publication on this point. It says: “He [Rale] wrote clearly and 
distinctly Seb. Rale, without s, and without accent, circumflex or 


acute.” Let the martyr have the privilege of setting the form 
for his name. 
St. Louis. LAuRENCE J. Kenny, S.J. 
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Need of True Women 


To the Editor of AmeERICA: 


Reading Miss Flick’s recent article in America for January 24, 
on a “ Picture of Man for Men,” which seemingly is an indictment 
of men in general, occasions the thought that the article is intended 
for an audience of quite a different type than that which con- 
stitutes most of the men readers of AMERICA. 

I take it that the majority of these men have since their 
boyhood years entertained more or less deep religious convictions 
although of course subject to the same “human frailties” that 
afflict mankind in general. 

Yet without argument it certainly can be admitted that a great 
and widespread depravity in morals does exist among men and 
young men, from which all Catholics are not exempt. I am sure, 
however, that no reader of America would for an instant condone 
or excuse such living. Nor do I take it that in the families 
of most readers of AMERICA are there many of the “ flappers,” 
male or female, to whom the article refers. : 

Readers of this periodical know and deplore the things the 
article refers to, and I am sure ardently hope and pray that a 
spirit of right-living shall everywhere be cultivated. But whether 
man or woman be more responsible for the situation afflicting us, 
is there not some justification for the assumption that any reform 
or rejuvenation of society lies more largely with the latter on 
the principle implied in the old adage: “The hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world”? 

What evil can long withstand the heavenly influence of the 
saintly wife and mother, and what virtues are not possible in the 
household where such women hold sway? Such as they are the 
salt of the earth, and it is for such that the earth is craving with 
aching heart. May their number increase and multiply! 


Louisville, Ky. R. E. V. 


Slow Catholic Growth 


To the Editor of AmeERIca: 

A correspondent in the issue of America for January 31, under 
the heading “Slow Catholic Growth,” makes some alarming 
statements in reference, not to the growth, but to the decline 
of our Catholic population. He finds that notwithstanding immense 
numbers of Catholic immigrants from abroad, the Catholic popu- 
lation of the State of New York has increased only nine per 
cent in a decade of years. He finds also that Catholics of Irish 
and German origin in the United States are fewer than ten 
years ago. There is no natural increase; there is natural decrease, 
although our Catholic people cannot be charged with advocating 
race-suicide or birth-control. What is the explanation? 

A very ready answer may be found in revelations made by the 
last census. The population of the United States is divided almost 
equally into three classes: those living in large cities; those in 
smaller cities and towns; and those in country districts. In round 
numbers there are about 36,000,000 in each. Instead of the 
number of children in each being the same, those under fourteen 
years of age in country districts number 2,000,000 more than in 
either of the other two divisions. Of course, this only demon- 
strates a commonly received opinion among students of sociology 
and biology. 

It should now be a matter of general information that specialists 
in these studies claim it is scientifically established that all city 
populations tend not only to decrease in number but to approach 
extinction. Without recruits from rural districts no city population 
can long endure. 

If we are prepared to acept these conclusions, the fact that such 
a small proportion of United States Catholics is country resident 
bodes consequences, to say the least, alarming. 


Houston, Texas. M. V. KeEtty. 
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State Rights and Human Rights 


eee: Supreme Court was battered by more than one 
specious argument when it sat to review the proceed- 
ings in the Oregon school law which would force every 
child in that State to attend a public school. The argu- 
iments were neither novel nor sound, but one among them 
may be singled out for examination, since many Ameri- 
cans unwittingly accept it at face value. They do not stop 
to reflect that if incorporated into law, it would make our 
children mere serfs of the State. 

The State professed to base this plea on the two de- 
cisions in which the Supreme Court declared the child- 
labor laws unconstitutional. In these cases, it was argued, 
the Court held that the right to control the labor of the 
child belonged to the respective States, and not to Con- 
gress. Hence the Court must also hold that the States 
possess the right to control the education of the child; in 
other words, that both labor and education must fall within 
the police powers of the States. It would follow that 
the State of Oregon is within its rights when it seeks to 
control education by creating one school which all children 
must attend. 

The argument is without weight. “Control” is a 
phrase of wide significance. It may be plenary or limited, 
delegated or original. It is at once obvious that no con- 
stitutional government can possess a control over its citi- 
zens that is plenary or absolute. At the very foundation 
of constitutional government is found the principle that 
the American Governments, State and Federal, alike, 
exercise limited powers only, with the corollary to this 
principle, that these powers may be extended or curtailed 
as seems best for the common welfare. But there are 


rights over which even the people may not delegate 
authority to the Government. In the minds of the framers 
of the Constitution, and of those State Constitutions most 
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perfectly in accord with it, there was the conviction that 
certain human rights lay and must forever lie beyond the 
power even of the largest majority. These rights were 
conceived to flow not from any assemblage of men or 
from any government, but from Almighty God, and to 
pertain to man by Divine grant, not because he was a 
citizen, but because he was a human being. 

These rights are commonly termed by philosophers 
“natural rights,” since they inhere in man by reason of 
his nature. As the Supreme Court has observed on various 
occasions, no complete catalogue of these rights has ever 
been compiled. Yet it is certain that they exist; that no 
majority however great may destroy them; and that the 
most binding duty of the Government is to invoke every 
means in its power to protect them. 


Serfs of the State 


I’ THESE principles be admitted, the existence ot re- 
I strictions upon the authority of the respective States in 
labor and education becomes plain. Joined with the further 
principle that the child belongs to its parents, not to 
the State, it is at once seen that the “control” rightly 
exercised by the State is delegated, not original, limited 
and not plenary. 

The American policy which has always admitted these 
principles, takes for granted that parents will provide for 
the welfare of their children. It is assumed, as in all 
legislation, that the malicious and the negligent constitute 
an inconsiderable minority. But when parents are unable 
or unwilling to meet the duties correlative with their rights, 
and when other remedies have failed to correct the evil, 
the State not only may but should intervene. It does not 
interfere, however, to void the rights even of malicious 
parents; its act, rather, is to compel them to fulfill the 
duties implied by their rights. 

Much less is the State justified in legislating as if the 
exception were the rule, thereby interfering with the 
rights and duties of parents both competent and willing 
to provide for their children. The State is obliged first 
of all to establish those conditions in society, as far as they 
can be secured by political action, which will enable parents 
to conserve the interests of their children. It should 
forbid the employment of the young in harmful occupa- 
tions, and aid parents in giving their children a proper 
education. These activities are within the right of the 
State, and, indeed, connote a grave duty. But it is a right 
which is limited. The State, for instance, could not decree 
that no child might at any time or under any circumstances 
engage in any manual labor; nor could it enact a statute 
compelling every child to engage in manual labor for a 
fixed period daily. It will be generally conceded that these 
enactments would be void, for neither is in accord with 
right reason. A certain amount of manual labor is a 
necessary element in the training of the child, but it be- 
longs to the parent, not to the State, to decide what labor 
shall be performed, and under what circumstances of 
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place and duration. Were this right lodged in the State, 
it would be easy to transfer the complete control of the 
child from the parent to the State, making it in effect a 
serf of the State. 

The attorneys for the State of Oregon go beyond the 
bounds of fact when they vindicate for the respective 
States plenary control of the labor of children. No power 
in any American State is plenary. Except for Oregon, 
no State has yet laid claim to any such power. Nor do 
the decisions in the child labor cases support the assertion 
that in questions of education and child labor, the State 
comes first and the parent last. In its decision in the 
Nebraska language law case, the Supreme Court clearly 
asserted the right of the father to supervise and control 
the education of his child. 


The State’s Power to Regulate 
Sa rule, all the States encourage the assumption that 
the average parent is both able and willing to provide 
for the welfare of his child. They interfere only when 
it is clear that the assumption is contrary to fact. 

But there need be no conflict between the rights of 
parents and the rights of the State in education. There 
has never been a conflict in this country which might not 
have been averted by mutual understanding and good 
will. The most determined defender of parental rights 
and duties must admit the rights and duties of the State. 
What he will be at pains to show, is that to subject 
parental prerogatives to the dictates of an omnipotent 
State is at variance both with right reason and wit the 
letter and spirit of our organic law. 

Again and again have Catholic apologists admitted the 
right, and indeed the duty, of the State to exercise a rea- 
sonable degree of supervision over the education of the 
child. Obviously it would not contribute to the general good 
were any body of men or women permitted to set them- 
selves up as teachers, and to conduct educational establish- 
ments at their own good pleasure. In a matter so 
intimately affecting society, it is the duty of the State to 
protect children and parents as well as itself. The State 
may insist that children be provided with the opportunity 
of obtaining a suitable education, and to effect this end, 
it may determine certain standards of training, examine 
the teachers and inspect the schools. The precise extent 
to which the State may go will depend largely upon cir- 
cumstances. In this, it is not subject to a definite rule, 
except the fundamental rule that the essential rights of the 
parent, upon whom rests the first right and duty of edu- 
cating the child, must not be infringed: 

The hearings before the Supreme Court brought into 
clear relief the fact that chief proponents of the Oregon 
law were not actuated by zeal in the cause of education. 
The law was condemned by practically all educational 
bodies, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, throughout the 
country, and enthusiastically supported by the professed 
enemies of the Catholic Church. It is to be hoped that all 
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American citizens will at last realize that Catholics are 
fighting not only for their schools, but for the constitu- 
tional rights of every American. When the State can in- 
vade the home, and place the child in a school which, in 
the conscientious judgment of the family, will not give the 
child a desirable training, it is difficult to understand what 
right can be placed beyond the power of the State. 


; All Books Are Good 

HE zealous men and women who have been pressing 

the enactment of a “pure books bill” at Albany 
need feel no deep discouragement at the defeat which has 
overtaken them. Their efforts have done much to en- 
lighten the public on the existence of a fearful evil to 
which our young people are exposed. By degrees that 
public will be stimulated to adopt the means which are 
necessary to destroy the evil, if possible, and if not, to 
minimize its deadly influence. 

The opponents of this bill may be deeply interested in 
the preservation of free speech. The tears which they 
shed whenever Mr. John Sumner or Mr. Justice Ford 
opens his lips to argue that the public has a right to be 
protected against obscenity tricked out as literature or 
art, may not be of the crocodile variety. The grinning 
jaws, the hardness of hide, which characterize these brave 
champions of the people may suggest the simile of the 
crocodile, tears and all. But motives need not be ques- 
tioned. Yet the circumstance that these champions whet 
their snickersnees most industriously whenever a par- 
ticularly offensive example of billingsgate makes its ap- 
pearance in a book or on the New York stage, may rightly 
point a query. 

An incidental battle of the campaign of 1925 brought 
out a fact generally kept in the background by the pro- 
tessional champious of free speech, but knewn to all who 
have eyes and the vestiges of a brain. Arrested for sell- 
ing an improper book, a clerk, when released by the magis- 
trate, sued the agent of an anti-vice society to recover 
damages for false arrest. The clerk lost his case, but the 
owner of the book shop improved his day in court to 
explain the principles on which he conducted his business. 
Under examination he admitted, or, more correctly, 
insisted upon asserting that it made no difference to him 
whether a book was “ good ” or “ bad.” His rule was that 
anything was good which the public was willing to pay for. 

The right to express one’s opinions in speech or writing 
without the intervention of a public censor, is a very 
precious constitutional right. But if the opponents of the 
“pure book bill” are sincere in its defense, they will at 
once dissociate themselves from such allies as this book- 
seller. Whether he be a member of a learned profession 
or a mere clerk, any man is a menace to society who holds 
that upon payment of the price it is allowable to supply 
whatever may be demanded by client or customer. Cer- 
tainly, there are twilight zones in ethics and morals, and 
honest men may differ honestly in their practical judg- 
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ments. But there are rights of even higher value to 
society than the constitutional right of free speech. 
Among them is the right of society to be protected against 
the standard that whatever occasions a financial loss is 
wrong, and whatever shows a financial profit is morally 
good. It was on this principle that Judas and his followers 
throughout the ages have acted. It is destructive. both of 
private morality and of the State. 


Dicer’s Oaths and Congress 


NE of the wisest remarks in the Senate debate on 

the Warren case was uttered by Senator Ship- 
stead of Minnesota. Referring to the argument based on 
“ loyalty to the President,” Senator Shipstead said: “ We 
do not take an oath to support the President. Our oath 
is to support the Constitution.” 

Senator Shipstead may be one of those statesmen whose 
names are doomed to be writ in water, but in this instance 
he enunciated a principle which cannot be neglected 
without great peril. Generally, it may be assumed, a 
President will not make an appointment which he believes 
to be improper. Yet if a Senator is convinced that the 
President is in error, he is bound in conscience to vote 
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against the President’s choice. His first loyalty is created 
by his oath to support the Constitution. 

It is not always easy to decide how far the obligations 
of the oath taken by members of Congress actually extend. 
But certain obligations are plain. The member must 
examine pending legislation, and reject it should he 
honestly believe it incompatible with the Constitution. 
Neither party loyalty nor private interest can excuse him 
from this obligation. Nor may he salve his conscience by 
the reflection that the Supreme Court will finally reject 
an act of Congress if it is unconstitutional. Before the 
Court can act irreparable harm may be effected. 

More common, possibly, is the assumption that a mem- 
ber of Congress ought to vote as directed by his constitu- 
ents, regardless of the obligations imposed by his oath. 
Burke met this view more than a century ago when he 
warned the electors that he gave them his services but 
not his conscience. When the wishes of a constituency 
conflict with the conscientious interpretation of the duties 
imposed by an oath, not the oath but the constituency must 
be sacrificed. Congressmen do not swear loyalty and 
allegiance to the people any more than to the President. 
They swear that they will protect and defend the 
Constitution. 


Dramatics 


Early Spring Plays 

N “White Collars,” recently put on by Frank Egan 
at the Cort Theater, Miss Edith Ellis has given New 
York a clean and amusing comedy with a good idea, well 
worked out. It is usually mentioned jn connection with 
the two other clean and amusing comedies, “ The Show 
Off” and “ The First Year,” but in our opinion it is bet- 
ter than either of these; for in addition to its qualities of 
entertainment it offers its audiences material for thought 

and a clever solution of the problem it presents. 

“White Collars,” as one would infer from its title, 
deals with the situation of the middle class, on the now 
familiar assumption that this is the suffering class, ground 
between the upper and nether millstones of capital and 
labor. The heroine, Joan Thayer, admirably played by 
Mona Kingsley, is the college-trained daughter of a mid- 
dle-class, bookkeeping father who has conscientiously 
slaved for thirty years in one situation, and who, from a 
material point of view, is no better off than when he be- 
gan. The wife he loves is drudging her life away. His 
son and younger daughter, whose education ended in the 
high school, have small situations and have already ac- 
cepted the fact that they will never rise above them. But 
the older daughter, Joan, through the united sacrifices of 
her devoted family, has been educated, and she makes 
good. She becomes the secretary of a young multi-million- 


aire and society sprig, William Van Luyn; and as if this 
ascent were not enough, she marries him. 

The comedy begins with the abrupt and somewhat 
startling transition of Miss Thayer from a quiet young 
secretary to the girl Van Luyn loves. One minute she is 
taking his dictation in the most businesslike manner. The 
next she is clasped in his arms, while the startled audience, 
which has just arrived and has not had time to get into 
the spirit of the drama, titters self-consciously. But it is 
all right, for Van Luyn immediately tells Joan he has 
loved her for months and asks her to be his wife. She 
marries him, and, determined to make him understand the 
privations and struggles of the members of her family, 
she persuades him to live with them for a short time. 
Thus we are “all set ” for a study of the sharp and tragic 
contrasts between his ideas and theirs, his standards and 
theirs, his income and theirs; and the action of the play 
is on. 

It would be off in the next five minutes if the matter 
rested with young Van Luyn, for he immediately offers 
to make the whole family independent. He is prepared to 
be a princely son-in-law and brother-in-law, as well as a 
princely husband. But this, of course, will never do. The 
Thayers are high-spirited and proud. They have always 
paid their way. They cannot accept “ charity.” They will 
not become parasites. They cannot even accept the big 
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Lusiness opportunities he offers them, for they all agree 
that these are merely different forms of “ charity.” Never- 
theless, Joan insists that her millionaire husband shall re- 
main and study them and listen to the orations of her 
cousin Henry, who lives with the family and who can never 
keep a job because he gives too much time to theorizing 
on the down-trodden state of the white-collar men he rep- 
resents. 

So young Van Luyn stays and swelters in the small, 
over-crowded flat through a broiling August, while the 
Thayers show him how patient and independent they are. 
Then he shows them how foolish they are not to take what 
he offers them, and the way he does it is the climax of the 
play. The secret of that climax must not be revealed here, 
for the play itself is too well worth seeing. But the cur- 
tain falis on a chastened and enriched family and every- 
body is happy. The acting is capital throughout, but the 
honors go to Miss Kingsley as a very pretty and finely 
restrained heroine, and to that human phonograph, cousin 
Henry, acted to perfection by Clark Silvernail. Cornelia 
Otis Skinner does a nice bit of work as the sister of the 


young millionaire. 
The brilliant group known as the Theater Guild is prone 


to find its plays abroad, and to select strong dramatic meat. 
At long intervals it produces a clean play which is also 
a good play, as in the case of A. C. Milne’s successful 
comedy, “ Mr. Pim Passes By.” At longer intervals it 
produces a clean play which is not good, as in the case 
of the latest joint offering of the Guild and Mr. Milne— 
“ Ariadne,” now on the stage of the Garrick Theater. 

The leading player of “Ariadne” is Laura Hope 
Crews, who has the title role, and whose work in “ Mr. 
Pim Passes By” was so remarkable. Without her 
“ Ariadne” would have died even as it was born, for it 
is a trivial thing, unworthy of her and of the author. 
There is an idea in it, but Mr. Milne lost sight of this after 
the first act. That first act is, briefly and interestingly, 
whether a husband is justified in requiring his wife to 
make herself socially agreeable to a flirtatious man with 
whom the husband has business relations, and by doing so 
to help the husband in his career. Ariadne, in this play, 
does not think her husband is justified in such demands, 
and she undertakes to teach him that he is not. But as the 
play then drags on for two interminable hours, and as the 
husband has not learned the lesson when the final curtain 
falls, the audience leaves the theater with a sensation of 
bewildered annoyance. 

Miss Crews’ work is never less than distinguished, and 
it is now widely hailed as the redeeming feature of 
“ Ariadne.” Perhaps it is because we have not yet for- 
given her for lending her splendid gifts to “ The Were 
Wolf” that we found her less enchanting than usual in 
“ Ariadne.” 

The revival of Bernard Shaw’s “Candida” by the 
Actors’ Theater is bringing to the Ambassador not only 
all the habitual theater-goers, but thousands of persons 
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who have not seen a play for years. One recognizes these 
latter by their unaccustomed air and by their expression 
of reverent interest. Most of us have lost the power of 
“ registering ” reverent interest, even when there is any- 
thing on our stage to arouse it, which is not often the case 
this season. But. Katharine Cornell and Richard Bird and 
Pedro de Cordcba make “ Candida” a beautiful thing to 
watch and listen to and think about, and it is encouraging 
to have the public realize this. When Shaw was invited 
to open the new Guild Theater this spring, he declined on 
the ground that he was more used to closing theaters than 
to opening them. He will not close the Ambassador. 

Another big success is the Earle Boothe production “ Is 
Zat So,” made at the new Chanin Theater in association 
with the Shuberts. During its preliminary tryouts this 
attraction had all the traditional struggles and a few that 
were unique enough to make a special record. Again and 
again it was on the threshold of “the store-house,” that 
bourne from which no theatrical failure returns. Once, in- 
deed, it was almost across the threshold. But Fanny Brice 
saw it at this crisis, and, having earned a few odd thou- 
sands by relentless toil, she dropped them into the pro- 
duction. That gave the play enough vitality to get into 
New York, and now Miss Brice and the producers and 
the authors, James Gleason and Richard Tabor, are all 
happy because they are getting rich. It is a clean play and 
a good one, even though it has to do with a pugilist and his 
manager. Anyone who wishes to see it—and apparently 
everyone does—must buy seats well in advance of their 
date. James Gleason, as the pugilist manager, is the 
leading man. 

The “ Chauve Souris ” has left us, which is not a source 
of deep regret, but Yushny’s “ Blue Bird” remains to 
cheer. It may be true, as is charged, that the “ Blue Bird ” 
is merely an imitation of the “ Chauve Souris.” If it is, 
the imitation is better than the original. Or perhaps it 
would be fairer to say that it is equal to the first “ Chauve 
Souris ” brought to this country. It has much of the pep 
and snap and dash of that first production, and which the 
recent offering so tragically lacked. One wonders why 
the copy has it and the original lost it. Possibly Balieff 
and his troup were spoiled by success. Probably even 
little Johnny Tucker ceased to sing for his supper after 
he had eaten it! 

The Cherry Lane Players have discovered and put on 
an interesting Irish play, “ Loggerheads,” whose success 
at the Cherry Lane Theater was so marked that it is now 
brought uptown to the Gaiety. Written by Ralph Cullinan 
and produced by the author and Whitford Kane, the fine 
acting of its five players make this little offering something 
to see and remember. All the action takes place in one 
evening, in a sea-coast village in County Clare, and we are 
shown a fisherman (Whitford Kane), his brother’s widow 
(Gail Kane), his niece (Joanna Roos), a_ farmer 
(Barry McCollum) and a sailor (Earle House). The 
work of every player is so good that it seems almost un- 
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fair to mention individuals, but Barry McCollum towers 
a bit above his associates because he has a better role; and 
to see the dignified beauty of Miss Kane as an Irish 
widow is alone worth the visit to the theater. The author’s 
dialogue and characterization are better than his plot. He 
ought to write a big Irish drama for his brilliant perform- 
ers. If he does, they might strip the laurels from the 
brows of the Irish Players. Sure, we’d not put it past 
them | 

Six plays reviewed and all but one of them praised. 
That is a record for this reviewer! 

ELIZABETH JORDAN. 


VIA DOLOROSA 


Out the Damascus Gate it ran, 
A weary, cheerless road 

Along which stumbled once a Man, 
A cross-tree for His load. 

The street was teeming with the throng. 
The air was chill and gray, 

The hour when Jesus passed along 
That Dolorosa Way. 


It wound a slope that flung its height 
Against a sullen sky. 
Upon a summit—tragic sight— 
Three crosses lifted high. 
But lo, beyond them, manifold 
The lifting glow of day. 
It ended at the gates of gold, 
That Dolorosa Way. 
CLARENCE E. FLYNN. 


REVIEWS 


Spiritism, Facts and Frauds. By Simon AvucusTINE BLACK- 
morE, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.90. 

In the introduction which Bishop Schrembs has written for this 
book he does not hesitate to make the statement that he has found 
it to be “the most satisfactory publication on the subject.” That 
no book upon Spiritism can ever be entirely satisfactory to every 
one is obvious from the many different attitudes assumed towards 
the subject itself by intelligent readers. Catholics, no doubt, all 
agree upon the basic principles, but beyond that there is a vast 
variety of opinions accordingly as greater stress is laid upon the 
facts or the frauds of Spiritism. The facts often lend themselves 
to greatly different interpretations. The value of the present work 
lies in the vast field it covers, so that practically no phase of the 
general subject is neglected or treated cursorily. Abundant docu- 
ments, too, are offered for the reader to form his own conclusions. 
Particularly interesting is the study of the spirit world as seen 
with the eyes of faith. Perhaps for the ordinary reader the 
most enlightening portions of the book are the sections showing 
how much can be explained by purely natural agencies and 
operations. An excellent illustration is the explanation given of 
the ouija-board and the possibilities of the subconscious mind as 
instanced in the famous Glastonbury mystery. Whether in cer- 
tain specific cases the reader agree or disagree with the author, 
he will find the book of interest and value, while its mass of docu- 
mentary matter will serve him as a handy reference, for the 
volume has been properly supplied with a copious index. J. H. 
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Beatrice d’Este and Her Court. By Rosert pe LA SIZER- 
ANNE. Translated by Captain N. Freminc. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $3.50. 

Here is a new addition to the immense bibliography of an age 
that since its close has always claimed the interested attention of 
men. The artist, the historian, the litterateur, the philosopher and 
the statesman, and perhaps above all, the lover of romance find 
in the period of the Italian Renaissance matter enough for the 
study of a life time. The three subjects of the present sketch 
are Beatrice d’Este, Isabella of Aragon, and Bianca Sforza de San 
Severino. The d’Estes were the tyrants of Ferrara. Ercole d’Este, 
Duke of Ferrara, had four children by Leonora of Aragon, sister 
of Alphonso, King of Naples. His youngest daughter, Beatrice, 
became at fifteen, willy-nilly, the wife of the forty-year-old Ludo- 
vico Sforza, surnamed the Moor, later Duke of Milan. Beatrice 
died in childbirth at twenty-one. Isabella of Aragon, daughter of 
Alphonso, King of Naples, was married to Gian Galeazzo Sforza, 
Duke of Milan and nephew of Ludovico. Bianca Sforza de San 
Severino was the daughter of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, brother of 
Ludovico. She became the consort of the Emperor Maximilian 
of Germany and left the soft balm of the South to live in the 
austere mountain fastnesses of Innsbruck. This book carries the 
romance of the period it deals with and brings out the dramatic 
contrasts, the lights and shadows of these people. A good deal 
of art is discussed too in reference to the busts of the fair ladies 
and the paintings of their families as seen in the Louvre and in 
the Brera at Milan. We catch a glimpse of the splendor of the 
times and become acquainted with the marvels of the decorative 
art with which these women adorned their bodies. The character 
of the Emperor Maximilian is not well portrayed; he was a far 
nobler type of man than any of the petty tyrants of the peninsula 
who not seldom cut a way to power through the meshes of in- 
trigue and murder. P. M. D. 


Essays in the Romantic Poets. By Sotomon F. GinGericH, 
Pu.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


Professor Gingerich’s volume easily justifies its presence in this 
crowded world of theory and hypothesis. The influences of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley on nineteenth century Eng- 
land were clearly of such importance as to demand ever more 
careful analyses of their philosophies, and that, with a view not 
merely to a better acquaintance with their mighty minds, but to 
a fuller understanding, as well, of the sway they have exerted 
over Engiish language and literature, politics and religion, for the 
past one hundred years. The aim of Mr. Gingerich was, there- 
fore, both laudable and large. With Brooke, Myers, Raleigh, 
Beatty, Elton, Morley, and Garrod before him, he is, of course, 
far from being early in the fieid, even as now entered he is far 
from being least. The ground has always been a difficult one. The 
relation between the philosophical mind of the poet and the poetic 
is never easy to see, such variance is there always between the 
poet’s “ardors on the height” and his “ gropings on the heath.” 
Neither does the language of poetry facilitate such an analysis, 
so little is poetic diction calculated to convey the exclusive mean- 
ings which philosophy requires. Mr. Gingerich, though confessing 
some consciousness of this, seems to have proceeded in spite of 
it. Herein, his study, although exhaustive, is scarcely convincing, 
At times he leaves philosophy and religion to walk the easier paths 
of interpretation, or even to try the rougher ways of literary criti- 
cism, and he does this all gracefully and to one’s instruction and 
delight. The author has done wide reading; he enjoys a fair dis- 
tinction of style; he employs scholarly methods; he possesses in 
large measure the scientific mind; all of which contribute to 
splendid effect in this new interpretation of the minds of the 
Romantic Poets. L. W. FE. 
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Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $2.50. 

The very fact that scholastic philosophy is a system, with parts 
very intimately and vitally interrelated, makes it at times difficult 
for the thoughtful student to realize how an opponent can urge 
arguments or sustain views that seem to carry with them their 
own refutation. Doubtless a skilful teacher can and does make 
clear to a class the unwarranted assumptions underlying a doc- 
trine that is utterly false, but which follows logically enough 
from the premises, once these are admitted or taken for granted. 
One of the charms that the history of philosophy exercises upon 
the mind is precisely this appreciation of an opponent’s mentality, 
the realization how it was he came to champion beliefs and causes 
that fail to command the intellectual respect of the scholastic 
philosopher. To such a one works like Mill’s “ Autobiography” 
are intensely interesting. We learn, for instance, from the “ Auto- 
biography” that Mill’s father, the only teacher Mill ever 
had, early in life inoculated him with agnosticism. “He im- 
pressed upon me from the first that the manner in which the 
world came into existence was a subject on which nothing was 
known.” The influence of men like Bentham, John and Charles 
Austin, Grote and others, and later of the writings of Comte, is 
traced in some detail. The one to whom Mill tells us he was 
most heavily indebted for mental stimulus was, next to his father, 
Mrs. Taylor, who after the death of her husband, became Mill’s 
wife. Throughout the work the beginnings and growth of his 
views towards questions of logic, psychology, ethics, sociology and 
political economy are fully described. The concluding chapter is 
a discussion of many of Mill’s theories on theoretical and practical 
government. J. A. C. 


These United States. Second Series. Edited by Ernest 
GruENING. New York: Boni and Liveright. $3.00. 


“ 


So many foreign observers have been engaged im “ writing up” 
the United States that it is quite novel to have native or 
naturalized sons and daughters of the respective States appraise 
our country. A few years ago the first volume of these sketches, 
descriptive of the State units of the nation, was published and 
praised highly. This second series concludes the survey. Since 
it would be tedious to enumerate the States treated in this volume, 
no alphabetical or other order having been followed, it is sufficient 
to say that the articles are written about those States not described 
in the first series. The accounts given are not strictly historical, 
mor are they labored analyses of statistical facts. They are, 
rather, pen pictures, sweeping generalizations concerning the 
geography, the historical significance, the industries of the State, 
and the racial mixtures, characteristics, religion, education and 
ideals of the inhabitants. The articles are sometimes critical 
of the community weaknesses, they are often bantering and ironical, 
and yet they give due credit to achievements and boast, quite 
pardonably, of the superiority of the State under inspection. Since 
most of the authors of the articles are successful writers, they 
know much more of the needs of the State than does the State 
itself; accordingly, they have.no hesitation in propounding solu- 
tions for its problems, berating it for its conservatism, and offering 
it advice. But at least, they do interpret with shrewd insight the 
State consciousness. And they write with a literary flourish and 
a touch of humor that make the essays most attractive. Taken 
together, this and the preceding volume give a broad-gaged view 
of the country as a whole. They show America as she is at 
her present stage of development, toiling, slumbering, energizing, 
idealistic, materialistic, indifferent and good-naturedly superior. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “ Catholic Mind.”—The issue of March 22 is of exceptional 
interest just at this time. In view of the numerous canonizations 
and beatifications which are scheduled during the Holy Year on 
the feasts that follow Easter, Rev. Peter M. Dunne, S.J., in the 
Catholic Mind, offers a brief and substantial summary of the lives 
of those men and women who are to be named in the rank of 
the saints or of the blessed. There will be fifteen ceremonies in 
all; six will be canonizations, the remaining nine will be beatifica- 
tions. But the individuals honored will be more numerous, for 
two of the beatifications concern themselves with groups. 





The Development of Peace.—A far from uninteresting slice 
of our national history is had in “ The Expansionist Movement in 
Texas: 1836-1850” (University of California Press), by William 
Campbell Binkley, Ph.D. This book makes the thirteenth volume 
of the University of California publications in history. It is a 
scholarly treatment of the subject, for the author has had access 
to the abundant documents stored in the Bancroft Library and 
to the other relevant matter that has been so carefully collected 
and coordinated by Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, curator of this library. 
It is not surprising, then, that this volume throws much new light 
on a portion of our national history——In the short essay, “ The 
Excess of Pacifism” (Stratford), by Omer J. Cheverette, 
there is close reasoning; the author points out what may be called 
an excessive and unreasoning reaction against all war as a result 
of the late world-wide conflict. 





Plain Statements of Fact.—New books of sermons are appear- 
ing with great frequency. Some of them are commonplace. But 
“Five Minute Sermons” (Herder), by the Rev. J. Elliot Ross, 
is not commonplace at all. Many of these short talks contain 
matter that may well give pause to certain well-meaning, but over- 
zealous or ignorant Catholics who do harm to the good cause 
by narrowness of conception or by an over-statement of truth. 
The sermon, for instance, on “ Maximizing” as compared with 
“minimizing” the doctrines of the Church, contains some very 
wholesome advice. The Paulist Fathers understand the non- 
Catholic mentality, and for this reason these little talks would 
profit also those of other religious affiliations; they would find 
light from the moderate exposition of many things here given—— 
A small booklet which makes its appeal particularly to the non- 
Catholic is “Certainty in Religion” (The Paulist Press. 15c), 
by the Rev. Henry H. Wyman, C.S.P. The first few short 
chapters enter necessarily into some philosophy on certitude and 
cognate questions; those that follow deal lucidly with certain well- 
marked periods in the history of the Church——The Rev. Francis 
S. Betten, S.J., has brought out another edition of his useful book- 
let “ The Roman Index of Forbidden Books” (Loyola University 
Press). A Catholic will do well to read over these pages care- 
fully and to glance through the list of the more important books 
which have been condemned.——Galileo is forever bobbing up. 
Father Betten mentions him and there is still another booklet 
newly published which deals with him: “The Galileo Case” 
(Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 1s.), by the Rev. C. C. O'Connor. 
One must admit that this is a solid and clear summary of the 
case and that it is not too apologetic. 





Figures of Last Century.—Sir John Ross, the last Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland under British rule, has written his random 
reminiscences in “The Years of My Pilgrimage” (Longmans, 
Green. $6.00). The Dublin of which John Ross speaks was a 
colorful capital, it was the meeting place of two races that 
associated but did not fuse. In that city John Ross was a prom- 


inent figure and, to a certain extent, a popular one. He was an 























































Ulsterite and a Unionist, but he was not therefore hated; though 
he and his class and their ideas were detested during the Black 
and Tan terror, Sir John retained the respect of, at least, his 
humbler opponents. But these reminiscences are lacking in general 
interest, for they speak little of the great events, literary as well 
as political, that transpired in Ireland during the last fifty years 
of British occupation. They are rather jottings about the Vice- 
regal Court, the Judiciary and the gatherings at country houses. 
For those who have had official or social connection with Anglo- 
Ireland, the book may be interesting——Readers of “The Last 
of a Race” (Doran. $4.00), by De Mercy Argenteau, Princess 
de Montglyon, will feel no regrets for the disappearance of a 
family that had apparently outlived its usefulness. Selfishness, 
bickering, jealousy, divorce, play their part in the life story of 
the last members of an unfortunate aristocracy. The Princess 
who here reveals her adventures in living was a beautiful woman; 
picture after picture, pose after pose in a very striking way show 
that. But the same tribute cannot be paid to her if one judges by 
the narrative she has written. She was hated by her mother, 
separated from her husband and abandoned by her son. It is a 
sad tale and, at times, a sordid one. 





One-Act Plays in the Making.—In late years the one-act 
play has risen in importance not only on the stage but likewise as 
a subject for classroom study. The composition and production 
of such plays open the way to valuable instruction. A pioneer 
textbook of this genre is “ The Technique of the One-Act Play” 
(Fordham University Press. $2.00), by Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 
The author has had wide experience in the subject and unqualified 
success with his Fordham Play Shop. His book has three 
qualities that commend its use: it is clear, practical and suggestive. 
The last is an estimable quality that is found only too rarely in 
books designed for class instruction. But this text is one that 
has vistas for teacher and student and that is provocative of 
thought for both. After a short introduction on dramatic technique 
in general, Father Gannon treats of the more pervasive qualities 
of the one-act play under the caption “ The Nature of the One-Act 
Play”; instructions of a practical bearing, he includes under the 
title “The Construction of the One-Act Play.” Special com- 
mendation is made of the questions, problems and exercises that 
top each chapter, as well as of the splendid bibliographies——— 
Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer” and Sheridan’s “The 
Rivals” and “ The School for Scandal” are the selections included 
in “Three English Comedies” (Allyn and Bacon. $1.00), edited 
by A. B. de Mille. This little volume is most acceptable for two 
reasons: it provides an attractive text of these classics and it 
illustrates them with biographical, historical and critical notes 
as well as with numerous photographs. The book is designed for 
high schools. 





Missionaries in War and Peace.—In the days of the Conquista- 
dores the conqueror of souls arrived on the first ships with the 
conquerors of this world. As the one gained for earthly powers, 
so did the other for Heaven. Something similar, if less heroic, 
done in the nineteenth century, is related in “ Missionaries and 
Annexation in the Pacific” (Oxford Press. $2.00), by K. L. P. 
Martin. Here is found the story of the missionary activities 
of the English Protestants, especially the Evangelicals. Their 
work was spread in proportion as the British Government got 
possession of such Pacific beauty spots as New Zealand and 
the Fiji Islands. The chapters are interesting as much from the 
matter treated as from the different points of view they offer 
from unaccustomed angles of the relations of the Great Powers 
in the nineteenth century ——The valiant chaplains of the Great 
War were ‘missionaries in another sense. One of these kept 
such an attractive house near the front for the “boys” that it 
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created a spirit and formed a history, part of which we have 
in “ Tales of Talbot House in Poperinghe and Ypres” (Longmans. 
90c), by P. B. Clayton. This book has already gone through 
several reprints; in an affable way it gives much of the color 
of those trying days in the British lines during the first years of 
the war. 





Fiction.—With the coming of Michael Arlen to this country a 
new interest is attached to his work over and above that which 
is inherent in his novels. Our review of “ The Green Hat” stated 
that “his morals are not so precise as his language.” The same 
may be justly said of “ Piracy” (Doran. $2.50), an older. novel 
recently reissued in a uniform edition. Mr. Arlen depicts his 
people with startling subtlety; he understands the intricate ways 
of love; he is as sophisticated as he is restrained. But he is singly 
preoccupied with love that is illicit, with women whose interest 
is in sense and emotion alone, and with men who are disagreeably 
abnormal. From these elements he weaves a shimmering, delicate 
fabric. To read his novels requires patience; and the patience does 
not carry with it much reward, for the author is not in the slightest 
way wholesome. 

Few novels have received such encomiums from the English 
press as “ The Constant Nymph” (Doubleday, Page. $2.00), by 
Margaret Kennedy. As a narrative it is executed with power and 
vigor, with the broad, decisive strokes of the accomplished artist. 
Sanger, the erratic master-musician, had several broods of children; 
he had, also, a disciple endowed with genius and much tempera- 
ment. Neither the Sanger children, musicians all, nor the disciple 
were indentured to the ways of respectability and of established 
conventionality. -When Sanger died, the younger offspring and 
the disciple were brought under the influence of an ultra-refined 
English family. Therein lies the contrast. Some of the characters 
are of lax morals, and marriage, as in so many other current 
novels, is a failure. 

Several editions have been issued of “God’s Stepchildren” 
(Boni, Liveright. $2.00), by Sarah G. Millin. It is a story of 
miscegenation that continues through five generations. A white 
missioner in South Africa weds a native; his descendants marry 
black or white; the last son of the race, poignantly conscious of 
his status, abandons his white English wife and buries himself 
in the same mission in which the mixed family began. The novel 
has no purpose, but it has an evident thesis. The white race is 
shown as intolerantly dominant, the negro as inferior in caste; 
fusion of the races carries with it disgrace and social ostracism. 
The theme is developed with the irony and pathos of a Greek 
tragedy. 

In the “ Murder Club” (Putnam), Howel Evans blazes a new 
trail. The ordinary professional sleuth yields the center of the 
stage to an organization of clever scientists, brokers, students and 
business men. The mysteries solved are many, the methods em- 
ployed are out of the ordinary, the criminals trapped are of vary- 
ing social strata, the plots are bewildering, the solutions are 
unexpected. There is hardly a page that does not produce a thrill, 
harmless at once and pleasing. 

A splendid addition to the well-known Fleming Stone series 
is Carolyn Well® latest book “ Anything but the Truth” (Lippin- 
cott. $2.00). A prominent citizen, reclining on his home porch, 
in full view of a much frequented street, with several friends 
but a few paces away, is found with a carving knife imbedded 
in his heart. His daughter had left him but a few moments 
before she discovered the tragedy. The problem is to find a 
criminal so astute that he leaves not the slightest trace of himself, 
except the ominous steel witness. The young detective who 
really gives the solution, though the veteran Fleming Stone is 
called in at the last moment, offers a genuine surprise even to the 
experienced detective-fan reader. 
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Sociology 
“Lave Us Debate This” 
ACK in the simple days when we still considered the 
Spanish war a world-shaking catastrophe, Mr. 
Dooley, the philosopher of Archey Road, sat in his den of 
the demon Rum to discuss the merits of Mr. Fitzhugh 
Lee as a diplomatist. Mr. Lee, a fat man with a head 
like a football, was our representative at Havana, but 
he cared little for diplomacy. He was one of those direct- 
action public servants who get results without much caring 
how they get them or how long the results last. We know 
the sort better today; they are desk-banging police chiefs 
who order all criminals corralled before nightfall and shot 
before dawn, and stern-eyed judges who assess fines of 
$29,500,000 upon corporations that gladly agree because 
they know they will never be required to pay. 

But Fitz, according to Mr. Dooley, did not believe in 
diplomacy. Hearing that some Americans have been 
arrested, “ he r-rushes over to where Gin’ral Blanco has 
his office. ‘ Look here,’ says he, ‘ ye pizenous riptyle,’ he 
says, ‘if ye don’t lave me counthrymin out iv’ th’ bull-pen 
in fifteen minyits be th’ watch,’ he says, ‘I'll take ye be 
th’ hair iv th’ head an’ pull ye fr’m th’ corner iv Halsted 
Sthreet to th’ r-red bridge,’ he says. ‘ Lave us debate this,’ 
says Blanco. ‘I’ll debate nawthin’,’ says Fitz, ‘hurry up, 
or I'll give ye a slap,’ he says. ‘Run over-an’ wake up 
th’ loot at th’ station, an’ let thim Americans out, or’ he 
says, ‘ we'll go to th’ flure,’ he says.” 

The spirit of the American Constitution may be ex- 
pressed, it seems to me, in Mr. Dooley’s “ Lave us debate 
this.” It is a doctrine of checks, balances and com- 
promises. In the words of Senator Reed of Missouri, de- 
bating the appointment of Mr. Charles Beecher Warren 
on March 10, “ When our fathers established this Gov- 
ernment, they did not set up a one-man government. They 
trusted no man. They created a government of checks, 
of safeguards and of balances.” Upon Congress they 
bestowed far-reaching powers, but not to one Congress. 
“ They divided Congress into two bodies that one might 
be a check upon the other. Then they gave to the Presi- 
dent the power of veto that he might be a check upon 
both.” 

They gave to the Congress the power to overturn the veto, that 
it might still work its will; and they vested in the Congress 
power to impeach the President of the United States. 

They gave to the Executive only a few l’mited powers. They 
made him commander in chief of an army, but they gave him no 
army to command. For that he must come to Congress. They 
made him commander in chief of a navy, but they gave him no 
navy to sai] the seas. For that he must come to Congress. They 
made him the head of all the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, but those executive departments cannot function for a 
single day, save Congress sanction it by the appropriation of money. 
They gave him the power to appoint certain officers, but in every 


instance, he must make these appointments by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 


In all this there is nothing new. But Senator Reed 
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did well to call the attention of his colleagues and of the 
country to these simple facts of the Constitution, facts 
with which the temper of the present day is largely out 
of tune. It seeks short cuts and quack remedies, eschewing 
the orderly processes of the Constitution, and it apparently 
regards obedience to the organic law of the land as a work 
of unnecessary supererogation. That is another reason 
why the country may be grateful that the President and 
the Senate took the time to “ debate” the appointment of 
Mr. Charles Beecher Warren as attorney-general of the 
United States. If it may be said without disrespect, the 
President put up a good fight. So too did the Senate. 
The conclusion was a compromise, but the conflict threw 
into high relief some points about the Constitution that 
Americans should know and prize. 

The first exposes the falsity of the claim made by cer- 
tain newspapers that the heads of the departments con- 
stitute the President’s “ official advisers.” It was argued, 
in consequence, that the Senate was bound to leave the 
President practically unhampered in his choice. 

The simple truth is that, with one exception, the Presi- 
dent has no official advisers. Together with “ cabinet,” 
the phrase is unknown to the Constitution which refers 
to “ heads of departments.” The President “ may require 
the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the executive department, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices,” but even this much 
is not imposed by the Constitution as a duty. The Presi- 
dent is never obliged to meet his “cabinet” or to ask 
advice from it, or to take it into his confidence. Should 
he consult its members, his act is voluntary. If he wishes 
the President may ask advice from any one, as he deems 
proper, and every President may have his Colonel House. 

A second point of importance is that the Constitution 
actually does designate the source from which, in certain 
contingencies, the President is obliged to seek advice, and 
without whose consent he cannot act. That source, as 
some journalistic commentators may learn with surprise, 
is not the “ cabinet,” but the Senate of the United States. 
These contingencies are definitely stated in Article II, 
section 2 of the Constitution, by which the President is 
empowered to make treaties; to nominate ambassadors 
and other public ministers and consuls; and to nominate 
judges of the Supreme Court, and certain other officers 
of the United States, among whom are the department 
heads. But this power may be exercised only “ by and 
with the consent of the Senate,” and in case of a treaty, 
thirty-three Senators, or one more than one-third, may 
block its adoption. The experience of the late President 
Wilson in framing a treaty and seeing it rejected is still 
fresh in the mind of the public. 

It is evident, then, that in the view of the Constitution, 
the Senate, whose members represent the sovereign States, 
is a body of dignity and power. The President’s right 
to nominate is undoubted. Equally solid is the right of 
the Senate to refuse its consent to the nomination. There 
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is no warrant in the Constitution—or in common sense— 
for the theory that the Senate is obliged to assent as a 
matter of courtesy. The Constitution does not assume 
that no President will ever make an improper appoint- 
ment. On the contrary, it puts the members of the Senate 
upon their oath to examine all names submitted, and to 
reject the unfit. 

Out of this phase of the check-and-balance, many con- 
flicts have arisen, but in only six or seven instances has 
the Senate steadily withheld its consent from appoint- 
ments. Here is the place for Mr. Dooley’s “Lave us 
debate this.” The President who serves notice “I will 
appoint no man but the Honorable John Smith and you 
must take him or no one,” is as reprehensible as the Senate 
which declares “ We will consent to the nomination of no 
one whom you may appoint.” In either case, a deadlock is 
inevitable. The Constitution supposes that the Senate and 
the President will always be able, in case of conflict, to 
compromise upon an official acceptable to both parties, and 
on the whole, the supposition has been justified. “ Lave us 
debate this” has often relieved an embarrassing situation 
into which President and Senate had been plunged by 
an impetuous “ Hurry up, or I’ll give ye a slap.” 

Pau. L. Brake ty, S.J. 


Education 


Testing the Freshman 

N Eastern dean has come to judgment and announced 

the worth of a collegiate training to be in round 
numbers, $72,000; of a high-school, $33,000. The state- 
ment has had its due publicity and as Americans are 
also a newspaper people, with at least that same one eye 
open for the dollar sign in their reading, let our colleges 
get busy with their building programs or be caught unpre- 
pared next September. To the harassed trustees our 
sympathy extends itself. But what of the bruised facul- 
ties, who must judge the mental fitness of this army of 
freshmen? 

Apply a strict intelligence test, though the academic 
heavens fall, some will say. Surely this would be a deus 
ex machina. Perhaps it is. Let me say that I am not 
against it. My attitude towards it as well as towards the 
question of evolution is that the Q. E. D. has not yet 
been written at the foot of the page. Yet two encouraging 
facts are outstanding in the theory of intelligence tests. 
First, there is the sincerity of the advocates; second, 
such honest efforts to eliminate the collegiate unfit must 
have eventually a salutary effect on academic standards. 

Yet until the millennium of perfect intelligence-tests 
arrives, the attitude of Princeton University as outlined by 
Dean Howard McClenahan appears most feasible. Ac- 
cording to the press dispatches, this gentleman some 
months ago declared before the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land that intelligence-tests at his university are utilized 
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merely “as a guide in the determination of the treatment 
of men after admission.” Officials at Princeton, he ex- 
plained, are “a bit conservative” as to the merits of the 
tests for entrance purposes. If a student makes an “A” 
upon entrance but is found to be doing only “ E” work, 
he would be “ called on the carpet ” by the Dean and told 
to “ get up or get out.” And, Dr. McClenahan cheerfully 
asserted, “ the talking seldom ‘fails to bring forth fruit.” 

This Princetonian process of weeding out freshmen 
unfits sounds somewhat antediluvian possibly in these 
days of psychological measurements. Yet we know that 
there is but one royal road to learning. May it not be too 
that the results to be had from studying are the best intelli- 
gence-tests for freshmen? It is difficult for a college to re- 
fuse any one presenting the required 15 high school units. 
By supposition these represent the passing averages of 
intelligence-tests. After admission the burden of proof 
falls entirely on the student. Accordingly the mills of 
exacting scholastic justice should begin to grind. But how? 

Not by the student merely attending lectures. In fact 
it is a growing conclusion amongst educators that there 
is too much lecturing and not enough teaching in present- 
day college life. Especially is this true of the first year 
classes, composed, as all admit, of many incompetents. 
Standardizing agencies, such as the North Central Asso- 
ciation, recognize this fact by limiting college classes to 
the maximum number of 30, except in lecture courses. 
These may have more students, but then the class must 
be divided into smaller groups for “quiz” purposes, one 
such being required for every three lectures. In other 
words, professor and student must come into close per- 
sonal contact mentally ; that is, teaching must be had. Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn, former president of Amherst col- 
lege, is scathing in his denunciation of the lecture system. 
“ (It) is an abomination. The theory of it is that the 
teacher does the work and gives the results to the students. 
We must give the students a chance to learn for them- 
selves. If they can’t then nothing can help them. The 
lecture system makes use of memory only—they have to 
remember certain things—until after examination time.” 
I do not intend condemning the lecture-system outright. 
It is no doubt ideal for the ideal student. However there 
lurks a strong a priori as well as a posteriori suspicion 
that the average youth is not this ideal student. Rather 
his greatest need is forced mental discipline. Under it he 
will either make or break. And really the happy alterna- 
tive is the salvation of the college’s academic standard. 
Now, this average youth of ours remains passive under 
the pure lecture system, at least till the semester examina- 
tions arouse him to the dire necessity of “ cramming.” 
And so I think that thé teaching system as contrasted with 
that of the pure lecture is preferable for the weeding-out 
process of large freshmen classes. But again, up bobs the 
question, how do the weeding? 

In answer, let me quote from Professor C. Mildred 
Thompson, dean of Vassar college, who describes many 
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freshmen as entering the portals of their future Alma 
Mater with the thought, “I am not here to study; I am 
here to live.”” Great is their surprise to find, she continues, 
that they have to give a lot of time to work. The Associa- 
tion owed a vote of thanks to Dean Thompson for her 
frank diagnosis. Work is the key that will lock the fresh- 
man door against the unfit. I trust that the following 
characterization by Dr. Meiklejohn is not predicable of 
most college graduates. If it is, I fear that the Vassar 
freshmen, just quoted, were right. 

The one outstanding feature of the graduate of the American 
college is that he does not read books. He is not in the habit 
of reading. If he wants to know something he goes to somebody 
and asks him. Some of them learn to read before they come to 
college, and we do not succeed in breaking them of it entirely, 
but we do not instil the habit. 

But who is to forge this key of work, whether of read- 
ing or of studying? Undoubtedly the professor. He must 
allot books and assignments that will keep the student in 
the deep waters of study. And somehow, with all sym- 
pathy to the magister, he must obtain ocular evidence that 
the disciples are swimming. Practically, this entails much 
work as well as skill on bis part. “In the sweat of thy 
brow ” takes on a vivid meaning for him. All praise then 
to the conscientious one and the institutions which recog- 
nize him. Fortunately, Catholic colleges have always taken 
this point of view. It will be encouraging then to learn 
that Dr. Percy T. Walden, acting dean of freshmen at 
Yale, announced to the same Association of Colleges that 
the practise at his university was “to promote teachers to 
teach freshmen after they have made a success of teaching 
upper classes,” 

Here, I submit, is the answer to the vexatious conun- 
drum, how weed out the unfitnot only in freshman but in 
all college classes? Work, a man’s work, assigned at the 
hands of competent, conscientious, sympathetic profes- 
sors. Here too is the only answer to the multiplication of 
and the all-absorbing interest in those extra-curricula 
activities, Senior, Junior, Sophomore, Freshman, Kappa- 
this and Beta-that “ Proms,” athletics, etc. If under the 
consequent strain of divided attentions or from inability 
due to lack of college caliber, the student is graded “ E” 
or “FT,” our weeding-out process is solved. The time- 
element need not extend longer than the first semester; 
perhaps even a shorter period will sound the toll. Each 
student has been given a fair, old-time intelligence-test. 
His sense of justice and that of the institution have been 
satisfied. Both are better off. For surely even the Eastern 
dean of the $72,000 computation had in mind the college 
student, not the college vegetarian. It is the latter, who 
must be uprooted. 

I have spoken of work as the master-key to the fresh- 
man door and of the professor as the forger of the same. 
But what of the lock itself? It is the dean, as represent- 
ative of the executive administration. The key, however 
perfectly wrought, is useless, if the lock can be sprung at 
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will. He then must be of the strong make, described by 
Dr. McClenahan; such a dean as will call the “ E” class 
students on the carpet and politely inform them, to use 
the press-reported words of the same Doctor, “to get up 
or get out.” And to conclude hopefully from the same 
authority ; “ the talking seldom fails to bring forth good 
fruit.” But which is the more important: the ideal dean 
or the ideal professor? Undoubtedly. it is the professor. 
The best intentioned dean in the world can not proclaim 
his “get up or get out” sentence unless evidence is pre- 
sented to his court by a conscientious professor. 
Daniet M. O’ConneLL, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Number of Christians 
and Non-Christians 


ARIOUS estimates are given from time to time of 

the numerical strength of the different religious 
bodies in the world. None of these estimates can be more 
than a rather distant approximation, since it is impossible 
to attain anything like an accurate knowledge of even the 
number of Catholics in the United States. Nevertheless 
the following figures quoted from the Corriere d'Italia, 
a Catholic daily published in Rome, are of interest. It 
sets the number of Christians in the world today at 564,- 
510,000. Of these 272,860,000 are estimated to be Cath- 
olics, 171,650,000 Protestants of countless denominations, 
and 120,000,000 adherents of the Oriental Orthodox 
Church. The proportion of Christians in the total popula- 
tion of the world is said to be thirty-five per cent, thus 
leaving to our apostolic zeal the conversion to Christianity 


’ of the remaining sixty-five per cent, as well as the task 


of bringing into the one true Fold the millions of Chris- 
tians who have wandered far away into the by-paths and 
the deserts of the spiritual life. Men, means and prayers 
are required, and each Catholic is called to contribute his 
own part towards the spreading of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 





“Roman Movement” in 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


SPECIAL article contributed to the Montreal 

Gasette states that the “ Roman movement” within 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States is 
reaching disquicting proportions. The recitation of 
“Roman prayers” and the use of the “ Roman ritual ” 
are shocking the more Protestant-minded. As another in- 
stance of the widening rift in the “ Catholic movement ” 
itself, the differences within the Church Alliance are men- 
tioned. The occasion for these seems to have been the 
inclusion in a directory of “ Anglo-Catholic” churches of 
a church calendar that was “ practically a Roman calendar, 
giving the Roman saints’ days.” Other instances of dis- 
union are thus cited: 


As proof of revolt within the Catholic party of the Church, it 
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was pointed out that the Order of the Holy Cross, a monastic 
order, had been turned out of Ripon, Wisconsin, where it had 
its western house, and that its representative there, Father Karl 
L. Tiedemann and Father Joseph H. Smyth, had resigned from it. 

The consecration of St. Ignatius’ Church, after it had cleared 
itself of debt, more closely approached the Roman Pontifical High 
Mass than the “ American” service, it was pointed out by persons 
who were present. These included Father Frederick Heisley, of 
Nutley, N. J., who, while of the so called Catholic party, admitted 
that he was surprised at the extreme pro-Roman ritual. 


What the outcome of all this ferment may finally be, 
cannot be said. We can only pray and wait, and kindly 
point the way to those prepared to see it. Of a mass move- 
ment there is no question. 





Good Friday 
Observance 


HE Ecclesiastical Merchants Guild, composed of 

Catholic publishers, church-goods dealers, statuary 
manufacturers and other purveyors of ecclesiastical articles 
in eight of our Western States, decided at their recent 
meeting to close all their stores, factories and places of 
business at noon on Good Friday. They further resolved 
that efforts are to be made by every member of the Guild 
to persuade the managers of as many other houses as pos- 
sible to close on Good Friday, at noon. Each member is to 
ask his neighbor and those with whom he does business 
to comply with this request. Good Friday observance, in 
the spirit of the Church, is yearly becoming more wide- 
spread. Methods like those here indicated should greatly 
help to advance this movement. 





Good Business and 
Good Morals 


ACH day, it is claimed, 15,000,000 people attend the ~ 


movies in the United States. To supply them with 
clean pictures, Mr. Will Hays states, is “ good business 
and good morals.” Some such conviction seems to have 
urged the twenty-three corporations composing the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors of America to 
adopt a resolution pledging themselves 
to prevent the prevalent type of book and play from becoming 
the prevalent type of picture; to exercise every possible care that 
only books or plays which are of the right type are used for 
screen presentation ; to avoid picturization of books or plays which 
can be produced only after such changes as to leave the producer 
subject to a charge of deception; to avoid using titles which are 
indicative of a kind of picture which could not be produced, or 
by their suggestiveness seek to obtain attendance by deception, a 
thing equally reprehensible; and to prevent misleading, salacious 
or dishonest advertising. 

We trust that this resolution is more than a mere ges- 
ture. The method adopted for making it effective is that 
whenever the scenario department of any company is 
offered the picture rights of a book or play which does not 
meet these provisions it is to decline the production and 
notify Mr. Hays’ office, from which the notification is 
then forwarded to all the other members, who can thus 
take timely warning by it. This method has by no means 
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kept all objectionable movies from the screens, but at all 
events it has already excluded more than a hundred of 
books and plays, some of them “ best sellers” or stage 
successes, from reaching picturization. It now rests with 
the public, as has so often been repeated in AMERICA, to 
convince the producers that good business and good morals 
are closely allied. 





Rumania Violates Rights 
of Religious Minorities 


éé NLESS a solution can be found for the present 

problems—racial, linguistic, religious and eco- 
nomic—Transylvania will continue to be one of the sad- 
dest lands in Europe, and a menacing danger spot for the 
peace of the world,” such is the finding of the special 
Commission to Transylvania appointed by the American 
Committee on the Rights of Religious Minorities. Tran- 
sylvania has been subjected to the most ruthless oppres- 
sion by the Rumanian Government, to which it had been 
given by the Versailles Treaty. Protestants as well as 
Catholics have been the victims of persecution and tyranny. 
The findings of the Commission, whose work was done 
with the utmost thoroughness and impartiality, were in 
most cases simply denied or evaded by the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment, though in some instances, significant admissions 
were made. Thus we are told: 

The Government admits that any person whose name a local 
official may decide to be of Rumanian origin can be coerced against 
his wish and judgment to unite with the Rumanian Church, and 
also against his judgment and wish he can be required to send his 
children to the Rumanian Department of the State School. 

As an explanation for the closing of a denominational 
school the Government gives the reason of improper hous- 
ing, after the excellent buildings and equipment belonging 
to the school had first been confiscated and the school was 
forced to seek out such quarters as, in its poverty, it could 
secure. Such answers indicate, to say the least, no investi- 
gation on the part of the Rumanian Government before 
making its denials or evasions. The American Commission 
traveled about 2,500 miles, gathering testimony from all 
classes of the population. A great council of the various 
denominations showed that the Rumanian treatment of 
the minorities tends to strangle their institutions, takes 
away the land endowments that existed for educational 
and church purposes, deals unjustly in the courts where 
in defiance of the Treaty provisions the Rumanian speech 
alone is permitted, and allows the local officials to inflict 
grave injustices. Such was the absolutely accordant testi- 
mony of all denominations. The Commission, therefore, 
urges continued financial aid to the Minority Churches 
and the utmost publicity, that the attention of the world 
may be focused upon this state of affairs and amicable 
adjustments may result. “The entire civilized world,” 
says the report, “ is deeply concerned in the settlement of 
the issues involved.” 











